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help broaden students’ machining skills 


@ PERFORM MORE TYPES OF WORK 
BM SIMPLIFY DIFFICULT JOBS 
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SOUTH BEND LATHE, INC., South Bend 22, Ind. 
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BUILDING YOUR HOME LIFE 
960 


y Inez Wallace and Bernice McCullar 
NEW all-purpose, introductory h king 
xt designed to help early high school students 
repare for a more effective personal and 
amily life. Presenting life as it is actually 
ved and home economics as it 





is actually 
aught, the text’s 21 chapters are appealingly 
rganized around five major areas of home 
onomics. 


50 pages 426 illustrations 


00D FOR BETTER LIVING 
hird Edition, 1960 


y McDermott, Trilling and Nicholas 

completely new edition of a highly successful, 
idely acclaimed high school foods text. This 
dition updates the text on nutrition; the vital 
art foods play in family living; intelligent 
ying habits; correct preparation of foods; 
roficiency in serving; and adds five new 
‘o present the modern, up-to-date text 
the teaching and the study of foods. 
chapter project-activities. 392 recipes. 55 
age teaching groups. 
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COMMENT 


YOU CAN well imagine our pleas- 
ure in the cover which appeared on the 
March issue of the Journal. This was 
certainly a most timely arrangement 
in view of the article by Mr. W. E. 
Sturges and the election of a distribu- 
tive education person to the presidency 


of the AVA. 





1 AM SURE that all of us in distrib- 
utive education appreciate this recogni- 
tion of our efforts in providing educa- 
tional programs to those engaged in 
distributive occupations. It is particu- 
larly encouraging when this recogni- 
tion comes from our colleagues in the 
field of vocational education. — JOHN 
A. Beaumont, Director, Distributive 
Education Branch, Vocational Divi- 
sion, U.S. Office of Education. 


* * * 


FOR MYSELF and the members of 
the Georgia DE Service, I want to say 
a warm thank you for the terrific cover 
on the March Journal and for carrying 
Mr. Sturges’ speech. We very much ap- 
preciate all that you do to help the pub- 
lic understand distributive education 
and vocational education. — MILDRED 
Jackson, Georgia State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education. 


* * * 


OUR THANKS for the splendid cov- 
er on the March Journal. As I see DE 
people around the state, they are really 
excited about the play given to distrib- 
utive education in this manner.—Ep- 
win L. Netson, Iowa State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education. 


* * * 


WE ARE most enthusiastic about the 
March cover. I am sure this will get a 
great, great deal of mileage——PHILIP 
W. ScHINDEL, Executive Director, Va- 
riety Stores Association, Inc. 








TITLES—$1.00 each 


Careers in the American Railway 
Industry by C. O. Morgret 


How to Choose Your Technical 
Institute by W. M. Hartung 
G. W. Brush, Jr. 


Bellman Publishing Co. 
P. O. Box 172-V 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 











ALLIED’s BEST BUYS 


in TAPE RECORDING and 
ELECTRONIC TRAINING AIDS 


KNIGHT® Dual-Track 2-Speed 
Top Value Tape Recorder 


ONLY Features push-button automatic 
control for instant selection of 
$ 95 Record, Play, Rewind, Forward 
and Stop at either 7% or 3% ips 
speeds. Includes digital index 
counter; safety interlock to pre- 
vent accidental erasure; separate 
tone and volume controls; recording level 
indicator. Records from mike, radio, TV or 
phono. Built-in 5-watt amplifier and 4 x 6” 
speaker for remarkably faithful quality. Easy 
to operate. Compact—only 30 Ibs. Complete 
with microphone, 5” reel of tape and 7” take- 
up reel. An exclusive Allied product—unbeat- 
able for value. 99.95 
92 RU 725. $5.00 Down. Net....... $99: 


pp ALLIED’S knight-kits® =a» 


Best for Training in Electronics 


$5 down 


12-in-One 
Electronic 
Lab Kit 


er only $4495 
Best, broad-cover- 
age electronics 
teaching aid. Includes 12 circuits, from sim- 
ple receiver to electronic timer. Components, 
once mounted, remain in place and last in- 
definitely; circuit changes are made by 
changing jumper wires. 

83 Y 272. 12-in-1 Kit. Only 


a 


AC-DC Radio Kit 


only $] 6» 


Thousands in use 
in shop training. 
Teaches amplifica- 
tion, oscillation, rectification, conversion, 
etc. Complete with cabinet. 
83 Y 736. “Ranger” Radio. Only 
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SPECIAL VALUE SUPPLEMENT 


See top buys in electronic equip- 
ment for school use: hi-fi sound, 
recording and P.A.; Knight-Kits 
for training; specials in lab in- 
tr ts, tools, electronic parts. 
Write for Free copy today. 


ALLIED RADIO 
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ALLIED RADIO, Dept. 195-E 

100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 

Ship the following: [I] 92 RU 725. 

0 83 Y 272. DF 83 Y 736. $ enclosed. 
(0 Send FREE Allied Supplement No. 195 
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AVA Publications 


Use this convenient form to order your copies today! 


Developing Educational Specifications for Vocational 
and Practical Arts Facilities. How to gather and pre- 
pare information required by architects to design 
adequate facilities. 48 pp. $1.00. 


Area Vocational Education Programs. Here's the 
what, the how and the why—with new legislation 
interpreted by experts. 40 pp. 35 cents. 


Golden Anniversary Issue of the American Vocational 
Journal. Fifty years of vocational education de- 
scribed and analyzed in a definitive issue of AVA’s 
monthly magazine. 120 pp. $1.00. 


Chart Your Professional Course. Good reasons for 
becoming a member of AVA. An introductory leaflet. 
Free. 


What Makes Education Vocational. How the two are 
connected—explained by J. Fred Ingram. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 


Administration of Vocational Education at State and 
Local Levels. What local and state directors of voca- 
tional programs should do. 22 pp. 10 cents. 


School Administrators and Vocational Education. 
Questions and answers on the establishment of a 
vocational education program in a school. 24 pp. 
10 cents. 


Definitions of Terms Used in Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education. AVA leaders prepared these ex- 
planations of important terms used in vocational ed- 
ucation. 24 pp. Single copies 25 cents; five copies 
$1.00. 


Your Public Relations: A Guide to Vocational Educa- 
tors. Practical information on developing all media 
for the goal of good community relations. A wonder- 
ful book! 88 pp. $1.00. 


[_] Vocational Advisory Committees. How to arrange 


them, how they work, how they can be useful to a 
school system. 32 pp. 25 cents. 


Vocational Education for American Youth. What we 
are and what we are aiming for. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


A Guide to Improving Instructions in Industrial Ari 
gives objectives, shop experiences, discussion of de. 
sign, philosophy of teaching. 12 instructional areas. 
120 pp. 50 cents. 


Salary Incentives for Teachers of Distributive and 
Industrial Education. How to revise salary schedule: 
to attract good teachers. 42 pp. 10 cents. 


Education of Veterans in Farming. The only national 
study of institutional on-farm training programs, 
76 pp. 25 cents. 


A Tale of Two Teachers. How to be a good-and-bai é 


agricultural teacher. 13 pp. 10 cents. 


Home Economics Education for Out-of-School Youth! — 
and Adults. Conducting adult education in the home.” 


16 pp. 15 cents. 


Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching: Example: | 


in Different Areas. 12 family-centered teaching situc- 
tions, for teachers and future teachers of home-mak- 
ing. 36 pp. 15 cents. 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Vocational Educe- 


tion. A checklist of adult and part-time distributive — 


education programs. Tells just what to look fo 
36 pp. 35 cents. 


TEACHER TRAINERS: Please order in bulk in lieu of class members soliciting individual copies. 
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THE COVER: Mrs. Dudley M. Hughes, 
when she cautioned her husband 
(famed co-author of the Smith- 
Hughes Act) “not to forget the 
girls,” was talking about homemak- 
ing education. This month, we have 
borrowed the phrase to remind trade 
and industrial educators—as well as 
all of their colleagues—that many 
industrial occupations offer marvel- 
ous opportunities for girls and 
women. Be sure to read Jeanne 
Miller’s feature, beginning on page 
9. 








A.V.A. POST-CONVENTION 


HAWAII TOUR 


Dec. 10-18 
fe days 





Whibih 
— a 
... ONLY $348.50 


TOUR INCLUDES: 


Round Trip Jet (4% hrs) 

Reef Hotel Accommodations (dbl.) 
Native Luau (Poi, Pig, Grog and Show) 
Circle Island Tour 

Tours of Oahu 

Plus — Outstanding Special Events 


Following the California Convention arrangements for a post- 
convention tour and festivities to the Hawaiian Islands have 
been made — but Space is Limited. Definitely first come basis. 


Send your $50.00 deposit and reservation to: 


KEAD JACK E. HUMMEL, Tour Chairman 
iS, 3275 Wilshire Boulevard, 3212 
Los Angeles 5, California 
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stration stands, student’s 
business machine stands, 
adjustable typing stands 
or adjustable chairs---all 
are posture equipment in 
matching colors and 
styles. 


AC.460 


AC-460 The deluxe of 
drawing tables. Large 
24°” x 24°’ adjustable 
drawing surface (larger 
available). Equipped with 
built-in board storage for 
6 boards 20” x 28’ and 
built-in 
drawers with individual 
locks and keys and mast- 
er key. 





2006-A adjustable typing 
stand. After individual is 
properly seated by Harco 


taboret with 6 


adjustable chair, type- 
writer platform can be 
adjusted to correct relat- 
ion between individual 
and typewriter. Provides 


C-1624 Stool. De- _.-..... e 
signed for all vocat- °::-----3 
















ional departments. a 
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m Over 25 model f, letely adj choirs 
wood =e Back end steels. Full?" soap i cslment. Write for 
™ ge catalog and price list o sabi, we line. 


FOR FREE 30 DAY NO OBLIGATION TRIAL 
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BASIS AND QUANTITY PRICE LIST OF COMPLETE LINE. 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 237 GARRETT, INDIANA 





—to the T. H. Harris Vocational Technical School) 
for excellent coverage of an outsta din 
farm mechanics program in the Feb. 14 issue of the Time) 


Opelousas, La., 


Picayune Dixie R 


The Peripatetic, Farmers’ School Bus is a two-paze, il 
lustrated feature that is augmented by a full-page c 
photo. It describes the travels of instructor Herbert Oge it 
the T. H. Harris farm mechanics bus—‘The Peripatetic.) 
Mondays through Thursdays, Mr. Oge “takes to the roel 
shortly after lunch and usually doesn’t return home tf 
Opelousas until late at night. Using his busload of famfl : 
tools, Mr. Oge travels to teach farmers “how to make minal 
repairs and tune-ups on tractors and other farm equipmen) 
and to help them study such subjects as soldering, blac} 
smithing. arc and gas welding, wiring, appliance mainte} 


nance, pipefitting 





oto magazine. 


and plumbing.” 
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munities. His travels amount to about 8,000 miles a yea} 








Currently, Mr. Oge is working with students in 14 com} 



























GENERAL OUTLINE OF MEETINGS 
1960 AVA CONVENTION 


Los Angeles December 3-9 


Meetings of Associated 4 
Organizations or Spe- Sat., Sun., Mon., Dec. 3-5, 7 


om Guage .......... AM & PM 
First General Session ..-_Mon., Dec. 5,8 PM 
Division Meetings __-___- Tues., Dec. 6, 10 AM, PM | 
Second General Session __Tues., Dec. 6, 8 PM 
Division Meetings ______-_ Wed., Dec. 7, AM & PM 


Evening at the Moulin 
Rouge (dinner) ____ -- 


_Wed., Dec. 7, 6 PM 
_Thurs., Dec. 8, AM & PM | 
House of Delegates ______ Thurs., Dec. 8, 7:30 PM 
Division Meetings __-----_ Fri., Dec. 9, AM 

The Ship’s Program ____~ Fri., Dec. 9, 1:30 PM 


Division Meetings ___- —- 
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15 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Hotel Rates 
4 Single Double Twin Suites 
GS The Biltmore (headquarters) $8 up $10.50 up $12 up $30, $35 - 
New Clark $6 up $ 8.50 up $10 up $30 = 
Alexandria $6 up $ 7.50 up $ 9 up $15, $20, [ 
$25 
Mayflower $7 $8 $9 
Statler Hilton $9 up $12.50 up $15 up $26 up 
- Savoy Plaza $7 $ 8.50 $ 9.50 a 
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AVA Housing Bureau 
Box 3696 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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Please make AVA Convention reservations in my name as follows: 





Single —_... Deuble —. Twin Suite 














at the eee 





(first choice) 


(second choice) 








(third choice) 





Arrival 





Departure 








Please mail confirmation to: 





(name) 








(address) 
Note: Please list here names and addresses of all persons who will 


occupy these accommodations: —— 











Congress Speaks Up for Vo-Ed 


= YEAR, House and Senate committees 
conduct Hearings on appropriations for all 
agencies of the government. 


The purpose of the Hearings is to ascertain 
the need for appropriations, including the 
amount for each and every activity partici- 
pated in by the federal government. 

The Hearings are published in full, but 
very few copies are available. Often, they 
contain information that should prove of 
great interest to those concerned with fed- 
erally supported activities. 


We are publishing here excerpts from the 
Hearings verbatim as they relate to appropri- 
ations for vocational education for fiscal 1961. 
We believe AVA members will be interested 
in the contents of the Hearings since they 
indicate vocational education trends as en- 
visioned by federal officials and the tremen- 
dous interest Congress has in vocational 
education. 

Space does not permit publication of the 
complete Hearings. We have, therefore, been 
very careful not to take any statement out of 
context that would result in a misleading 
intent in presenting these excerpts. 





Graduate work in mathematics, physics, and 
electronics is helpful, of course, but not necessary. 
Just send for our FREE booklet, “Programs for 
Teaching Electricity — Electronics”, and select 

the course that’s custom-tailored for your classes. 


Each unit comes complete with text, instruction 
manuals, student experiment equipment, instruction sheets 


and power supplies. 


Programs available for students from elementary school to 


college age. 


WRITE NOW, TO: 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC CO., INC. 
BOX 350 VINCENNES, INDIANA 





You will see from reading the ‘xCerpls 
from the Hearings that the proposed $2.00). 
800 cut in vocational funds for fiscal 196] dij 
not originate with U.S. Office of Educatio 
officials, nor did it have the support of the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
These are facts we think AVA member 
everywhere should know. But, most of all, 
you should read the Hearings in order to ge 
1 clear understanding of the tremendous sup. 
port for vocational education by members oj 
National Congress._-M. D. Mosiey 


Editor’s Note: Persons referred to in ma. 
terial on these pages are identified as {)}. 
lows: 

Secretary of Health, Education and Wel. 
fare Arthur S. Flemming 
John Fogarty (D) Rhode Island 

Cong. Winfield K. Denton (D) Indiana 

Cong. Fred Marshall (D) Minnesota 

U.S. Commissioner of Education Dr. Lay. 
rence G. Derthick 


Cong. 


Budget Management Officer J. J. Pateros 
(U.S. Office of Education) 

U. S. Assistant Commissioner for Vocs- 
tional Education James H. Pearson 


Cong. Melvin R. Laird (R) Wisconsin 


MILESTONES IN EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarty. You say in the opening 
statement that the National Defense Edv- 
cation Act has been called the third great 
milestone in education. What were the firs 
two? 

Dr. DertHick. We generally look upon 
the Northwest ordinances of 1785 and 1787. 
as the first great milestone. Then, not over 
looking the land-grant college acts, we cite 
as a second milestone the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1917 and later amendments. Now 
people are calling the National Defense 
Education Act the third great milestone in 
the history of Federal assistance to educe- 
tion. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarty. I hope in this coming budget 
that third great milestone will be treated 
better than you are treating the seconi 
milestone. You still consider vocational edu: 
cation important? 

Dr. DertHIcK. We certainly do, Mr. Chair 
man. 

Mr. Focarty. In the last 2 days | have 
been asked by 20 Members of Congress what 
we are going to do about that cut in 
cational education. 

Dr. DertuicK. There is a shift— 

Mr. Focarty. You may call it a shift, but 
for people who are interested in the voct 
tional education program that you termed 
the second milestone in education, this § 
just a plain cut of $2 million in that pro 
gram. 

I have talked to a few people who have 
been working in this area a long time, long 
before I knew anything about it, they a 
convinced that you made a terrible mistake 

(Continued on page 2!) 
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IN THIS ISSUE we are presenting features that should prove of special interest and 
of professional value to AVA members everywhere. 

Our AVA President-Elect, Dr. William B. Logan, has done a splendid job (page 12) of 
forecasting for distributive education, and Arthur L. Walker, a former AVA Vice 
President, has very capably covered (page 21) highlights of what's ahead for business 
education in the 60's. 

Home economists—as well as personnel in every field—will be especially interested 
in Dr. Rita L. Youman's report on how homemaking teachers, in accordance with a 
recent area survey, spend their time (page 16). And be certain you do not overlook 
Luther Hardin's discussion (page 23) of the continuing need for strong programs of vo- 
cational education in agriculture. 

A photo of Senator John Sparkman (D) of Alabama accepting AVA's Citation for dis- 
tinguished contributions to the nation's program of vocational education is on page 31. 
Few honors have been more richly deserved than this tribute to the Alabama stateman 
who has done so much for so many in offering consistent and powerful leadership in behalf 
of the maintenance and further development of vocational education in the United States. 

Full text of the Citation, which briefly outlines the Senator's action and interest inso- 
far as our nation's vocational program is concerned is also included on page 31. 

These and other May features should make this issue one that will be of value to 
JOURNAL readers now and in the months ahead. Don't forget—reprints of JOURNAL 
articles are available upon request at cost prices. 


THE 1960 AVA CONVENTION. The initial announcement of overall plans for the 
1960 AVA Convention, Los Angeles, December 3-9, will be found on pages 4 and 5. 

Vocational and practical arts educators in Los Angeles, and throughout California, 
have been at work for some time making preparations for convention events that will, 
we feel sure, make our 1960 meeting one of momentous significance. 

For the best in hotel reservations, make plans now to attend. It's not too early to 
let California know that AVA is on its way! 

In accordance with action of the AVA Executive Committee, the past custom of pub- 
lishing the convention program in full in a pre-convention JOURNAL was abandoned last 
year—chiefly because of limitations of space and budget. This year, however, a skeleton 
program will be included in the October JOURNAL for the convenience of AVA members 
who will attend the convention. It will give specific information as to meeting dates and 
discussion subjects. Additional pre-convention news will appear in the September and 
November issues. 





THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH. Scores of voca- 
tional and practical arts educators participated in the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth that was held in Washington the last week in March. Many "took time out" 
to visit AVA headquarters. As yet, complete proceedings of this most important meet- 
ing are not available. We have learned however that the proceedings will contain a 
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statement to the effect that vocational education should be expanded. AVA members may 
be confident, that any action, recommendations, or comments that have a bearing on vo- 


cational and practical arts education will be brought to their attention through the pages 
of the JOURNAL. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS. A "Report of the Special Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems" (Senate Report No. 1206, 86th Congress, Second Session) has just been 
released. AVA officers, who worked very closely with the staff of this committee, sup- 
plied some of the information that is included in this publication. The report recognizes 
the Association and quotes from the AVA bulletin "Area Vocational Education Programs" 
which was published in 1959. The Committee report recommends a considerable expan- 
sion of vocational education for both youth and adults with special emphasis on training 
programs for the unemployed. This is just another indication of the tremendous support 
from National Congress that vocational education continues to enjoy. 


EXCERPTS FROM CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS and the RECORD begin on page 6 
of this issue of the JOURNAL. This is "must" reading for all AVA members! Verbatim 
questions and statements—relating to appropriations for vocational education and pres- 
ent views and problems—by Federal officials and members of National Congress are 
presented. The questions asked and statements made show clearly that there is tre- 
mendous Congressional support for vocational education. 

These excerpts are presented so that AVA members everywhere will have available 
positive proof that the chosen representatives of the American people still believe in 


vocational education and are willing and anxious to see that Federal funds are continued 
for the support of the program. 








AMENDMENTS TO PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING LAW PROPOSED. Hearings 
on H. R. 10750, H. R. 10622 and S. 3025 (identical bills), which call for extending the 
authorization for appropriations for practical nurse training for four more years, have 
been held before Congressional Committees. Witnesses representing AVA and several 
other organizations testified. Every effort is being made by AVA to obtain approval of 
this measure. The training of practical nurses is vital to our national health program. 
Should Federal funds be discontinued it would seriously jeopardize the program for 


practical nurse training so important to our expanding population and to our hospital and 
health programs. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS RETURN FROM RUSSIA. The three American educa- 
tors, H. H. London, Mark Nichols and Nicholas J. Rokitiansky, returned on May 14 
from their trip to Russia to study Soviet vocational education programs. Efforts are 
being made to get them scheduled over national radio and television programs so they 
can tell the American people of steps being taken by the Soviets to greatly expand their 
vocational and practical arts education programs. We hope we will be successful in 
getting them scheduled. Articles on their findings will appear in future issues of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL and possibly other publications. Our people 
should be told that Russia's rapidly expanding vocational program is one step in Soviet 
plans to lick the U. S. in the economic war in which we are presently engaged. 


JVOPH 


M. D. Mobley, Editor 
and AVA Executive Se¢retary 








W. HAVE all heard some variation 
of Frederic Reynolds’ rhyme 


As for the women, though we 
scorn and flout ’em 

We may live with, but cannot live 
without ’em. 


That is the point we have reached 
today in our manpower resources. We 
cannot live—or work—without ’em. It 
isno longer a question of manpower, 
but of man-and-womanpower. We have 
reached the point in our technological 
society where we must marshal all our 
human resources. 

Dr. Eli Ginzberg points out in his 
book Human Resources: The Wealth 
of a Nation that throughout history 
people were considered to be of little 
value. On a scale of resources, they 
would have ranked well below capital. 
But he warns us that our investment in 
people is at least as important as our 
investment of capital, and he urges the 
wise use of all our human resources. 

In his concluding chapter, Dr. Ginz- 
berg says, 

“Only men and women can develop 
the ideas that serve as the foundations 
for scientific and technological prog- 
tess; only men and women—even in 
an age of giant computers—can man- 
age organizations; only men and 
women can operate and repair the new 
automatic machines which produce the 
goods we desire; only men and women 
can provide services to the young and 
old, to the sick and well, to those seek- 
ing education and recreation. ... A 
Wise society will invest liberally in its 
people.” 
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As our available manpower decreases 


in the face of increasing needs 


for workers, vocational educators 


together, should ponder a warning 


Note that Dr. Ginzberg repeats men 
and women. And he is not the only 
one who advocates the addition of 
more women to our labor force. The 
Department of Labor, the President’s 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers, 
the National Manpower Council, and 
other agencies concerned with the 
problem have urged greater and more 
efficient use of womanpower. At a Free- 
dom House luncheon about a year ago, 
Dr. Harry Gideonse, President of 
Brooklyn College, warned, “Wasted 
womanpower may be a determining 
factor in our struggle for survival.” 


WHAT DOES all this mean? Are we 
trying to take all women out of the 
kitchen and the nursery and place them 
in the laboratory and the factory? Of 
course not. Fundamentally, we still be- 
lieve that woman’s place is in the home. 
But part of the time, her place can be 
in the laboratory or the factory, too, 
just as it has been in the office and the 
classroom. 

Let’s look for a moment at the work 
patterns of women as reported by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. The pattern for the single 
woman is much the same as that for 
a man. She enters the labor force by 
the time she is 20 and she works for 
about 40 years, about three years less 
than the average for a man. The woman 
who marries but does not have children 
has a work-life expectancy of about 31 
years. She may start later or quit 
earlier than the single woman because 
she does not have to depend on her own 
earnings for support. 


By Jeanne Miller 


While in industry there are many 
self-development programs to acquire 
this background, it would be desirable 
for the individual to have been exposed 
to this training prior to his seeking 
employment. 

As for the inclusion of small ap- 
pliance service methods-and techniques 
in the vocational school curriculum, 
this should not be a very difficult or 
expensive proposition. The usual basic 
electrical test instruments can be used 
plus a few specialized ones. The tools 
used are very similar to the electrical 
and radio types. I am sure there will 
be no difficulty in obtaining from the 
small appliance industry all the neces- 
sary technical data and know-how to 
assist in setting up such a course. 


WE HAVE BEEN pleased with the 
vocational school graduates in our em- 
ploy and those we have had contact 
with in the service industry. We have 
tried to pass on our concern for addi- 
tional training in communications they 
should acquire only because we want 
them to take advantage of promotional 
opportunities. We hope the growth of 
the small appliance service industry 
will some day be reflected in the school 
curriculum, and for our part offer to 
assist wherever we can. We know that 
industry no less than the school and 
the home must participate in those es- 
sential educational asks that will lead 
to a better way of life for our students 
and our Country. 
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IN RUSSIA, 45 PER CENT OF THE WORKERS ARE WOMEN 


The pattern for the married woman 
who has children is not quite so clear, 
but in general she works from one to 
four years after finishing school. She 


marries and starts having children by 
the time she is 20. For the next eight 
or ten years, her primary concern is 
with home and family, as it should be. 
Then her children are all in school, 
modern conveniences have lightened 
her household tasks giving her more 
free time, and the cost of living has 
gone up; so she goes back to work. If 
she is back on the job by the age of 30, 
the married woman with children aver- 
ages about 23 more years in the labor 
force. 

This is not a picture of things as 
they might be, but a summary of things 
as they already are. From it, we can see 
that women have a good many years 
to contribute to our store of human 
resources. 

In discussing many of our problems 
these days, we tend to make compari- 
sons between what we are doing here 
in the United States and what the So- 
viet Union is doing. Certainly, the 
Soviet Union has recognized better 
than we the important role that women 
can play in an industrialized and auto- 
mated world. 


IN THE SOVIET Union, 45 per cent 
of the workers are women. Here in the 
United States, women—22,000,000 of 
them—make up one-third of our labor 
force. But only about half of these 
22,000,000 work full time throughout 
the year, in contrast to the general 
work patterns we outlined just a mo- 
ment ago. In the USSR 25 per cent of 
the engineers are women. Here, only 
about eight per cent of our scientists 
and engineers are women. In the So- 
viet Union, 35 per cent of the faculties 
of universities and technical institutes 
are women. | don’t have a comparative 
figure for the United States. But I 
have visited a good many of the tech- 
nical institutes in this country, and 
more often than not I am the only 
woman present, except for the secre- 
taries in the office. 

You may say that the Soviet Union 
has put its women to work through 
necessity. True. The loss of Russian 
men during World War II was so great 
that women had to be put to work in 
all types of jobs if the country was to 
recover and progress. But we, too, have 
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reached a point of necessity. Even now, 
we hear of shortages of manpower in 
specific fields—in medicine and the 
health services, for instance, and in 
science and engineering. And we are 
told that the situation will get worse. 
By 1965—only five years from now— 
we will have 705,000 fewer men be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 34 than we 
have today, a result of the lower birth 
rate during the 1930’s. 


OUR AVAILABLE manpower is de- 
creasing in the face of an increasing 
need for workers just to feed, house, 
clothe, educate, and maintain the health 
of our expanding population. Add to 
this the people needed to produce the 
extras—the ever-wider array of con- 
sumer goods that we demand and the 
materials, equipment, and machines we 
must have to maintain our place in a 





“Tt has been said that there is a 25- 
year lag between the time an idea in 
education is born and the time it is put 
to use. This must not happen in voca- 
tional and practical arts education if we 
are to meet the challenge of training for 
useful employment all those who can 
profit from it.’-—LoweLtt A. BuRKETT 
AVA Assistant Executive Secretary. 











tense, technological world that is poised 
on the brink of outer space. We can 
see why Dr. Ginzberg, and the National 
Manpower Council, and various gov- 
ernmental agencies are concerned with 
the wise use of all human resources, 
including women. 


Wisdom would call for, it seems to 
me, the use of women trained for the 
specific job or for the specialized field 
in which they work. When and where 
is the training to be done, and in what 
fields? 

If we remember the work patterns 
of women, which we outlined earlier, 
we know that some of the training will 
be done during the normal school 
years. But we must consider, too, the 
women who have not worked outside 
the home before and those who will re- 
enter the labor force after an absence 
of several years. They are usually not 
free to attend regular classes, and they 
will look for adult education programs, 
extension programs, home study 
courses, and perhaps educational tele- 
vision. They will turn particularly to 
the local vocational or technical school 


and to the community college vhich 
is nearby. 


NOW, WHAT are some of the oc. 
cupational fields which we shoul. con. 
sider in educating women for a tech. 
nological culture? 


Drafting and design is one fiei: that 
seems to attract a good many women, 
and it is an occupational field that js 
common to many industries so the de. 
mand is large and constant. Women 
make good draftsmen, and during 
World War II they completely staffed 
some drafting departments. In our ||. 
lustration Department at McGraw-Hill, 
we employ a number of women. One 
of the few women teachers I have found 
in my visits to technical institutes 
teaches engineering drawing and de. 
scriptive geometry at Lain Technical 
Institute in Indianapolis. 

















Another field that seems to appeal 
to women and which employs an in- 
creasing number of women is indus. 
trial chemistry or chemical technology. 
It offers opportunities to women with 
all levels of training, and like drafting, 
it crosses many  industries—food, 
drugs, petroleum, plastics, and a va- 
riety of others. A woman in this field 
might be involved in analytical work. 
in testing, in organic preparation, in 
research and development, or in teach- 
ing. 

Metallurgy is another field that 
might well attract women, particularly 
women who are interested in labora- 
tory work. In some technical institutes 
and junior colleges, I have found sepa- 
rate programs in the field of metal: 
lurgy. In others, metallurgy is an op- 
tion in the program in mechanical 
technology, or it may be included in 
a broad course in industrial laboratory 
which also takes in chemistry, physics. 
and other sciences. 


Girls can be very good at mathe: 
matics, if they have an interest in it. 
and the demand for mathematicians 
and statisticians exceeds the supply. 
Some industrial laboratories employ 
only women for computing groups. If 
we may refer again to the Soviel 
Union, they train their statisticians in 
their technicums. Perhaps we should 
investigate this field and do some spe 
cial training on the post-high school 
but less than the baccalaureate degree 
level. 
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LET’S PUBLICIZE TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE DISTAFF! 


Related to drafting, but a special 
feld, is architectural or building con- 
struction. Women do have an interest 
in their homes and in the buildings in 
which they work. And a few do enter 
this field, but we could use more. Some- 
times girls combine a knowledge of 
construction with some other occupa- 
tional specialty. I know of one girl, 
for instance, who had some training 
in home economics, then took a two- 
year course in architectural construc- 
tion at Erie County Technical Insti- 
tute. With this combination of train- 
ing, she became a designer of modern 
kitchens for a kitchen equipment com- 
pany. Another girl took a course in 
building construction, married a class- 
mate, and the two of them set up their 
own construction business. 

Another field that is certainly as 
open to women as to men is technical 
writing. Every major industrial firm 
today has a staff of technical writers 
who may work on anything from tech- 
nical bulletins to catalogues, including 
special reports, and house magazines. 

A written piece must of course be 
reproduced in some way and perhaps 
illustrated, and that brings up the fields 
of graphic arts, phetography, and tech- 
nical illustration. A woman who is at 
all creative should find these occupa- 
tional areas attractive and should cer- 
tainly have no difficulty in finding em- 
ployment. 

One of the newest courses in photog- 
raphy which has come to my attention 
is the one in photo equipment tech- 
nology offered at the State University 
of New York Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute at Farmingdale. This is 
atwo-year program that includes study 
in physics, mathematics, photomecha- 
nisms, electricity, electronics, photo- 
graphic processes, and color. Graduates 
are involved with the installation, main- 
tenance, and servicing of photographic 
devices. So far, I believe this is the 
only program of its kind in operation. 

Much of the written material that is 
published ends up eventually in a li- 
brary of some kind. Here is another 
occupational area for which girls can 
prepare in less than a full baccalaureate 
degree program. Ferris Institute in Big 
Rapids, Michigan, for example, has re- 
cently set up a two-year program en- 
titled library aide and East Los An- 
geles ! unior College in California offers 
a similar program called library as- 
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sistant. Job opportunities in library 
work are certainly not limited to public 
libraries. There are all kinds of special 
libraries, such as medical libraries or 
technical libraries. A girl might com- 
bine two specialties—library work and 
training in the health services and then 
work as an aide in a medical library. 


NOW WHAT about electronics? 
When a new technical school opens 
today, about the first curriculum de- 
veloped is in electronics. We can’t train 
people fast enough to take care of the 
demand, and we could use more wom- 
en in many areas of the industry— 
communications, for instance. The 
broadcasting industry could also use 
more women trained in technical as- 
pects of transmission and production 
of radio and television programs. Dur- 
ing the war, we learned that women 
were particularly good at jobs that 
required patience, finger dexterity, and 
color perception. Why not train more 

omen for the manufacturing side of 
the electronics industry—where hun- 
dreds of small and intricate parts must 
be assembled. The automation of in- 
dustry and the increased use of com- 
puters should also offer opportunities 
to women, but only to women trained 


for the job. 


Instrumentation is another occupa- 
tional area which could well use more 
women. As many of you know, The 
Instrument Society of America is so 
concerned about an inadequate supply 
of people trained for the industry that 
it is conducting a national study on 
instrumentation technicians. (April, 
1960 JouRNAL, p. 21). ISA hopes that 
its findings will serve as a guide and 
a stimulus to more training in this spe- 


cial field. 


In the selection we quoted earlier, 
Dr. Ginzberg said, “. . . only men and 
women—even in an age of giant com- 
puters—can manage organizations. ...” 


WHY AREN’T WE training more 
women in supervisory and managerial 
aspects of industry? Why can’t our 
business training include more pro- 
grams in technical assisting, for in- 
stance, or in what is usually termed 
industrial technology? This latter train- 
ing would include subjects such as 
quality control, cost control, methods 
and materials, production control, job 
evaluation, labor relations, and motion 


and time study. In my visits to tech- 
nical schools, I have seen few, if any, 
women enrolled in these classes, yet 
one of the leaders in this field is a 
woman—Dr. Lillian Gilbreth. 

Now you may say, that is just the 
trouble. How are we going to train 
more women for all these jobs if they 
don’t enroll in our courses, if they 
aren't interested in these fields? Per- 
haps we have to condition them to be 
interested. This is a sales-minded coun- 
try. Perhaps we need to do a selling 
job. Most schools prepare various 
kinds of catalogues and brochures cov- 
ering their curriculums. In some of 
your literature. make a special appeal 
to girls and women. Make sure that the 
girls get a special invitation to your 
‘open house” and “career day” activi- 
ties. Show them some women at work 
in these fields. Bring in the lady drafts- 
man, the lady chemical technician, and 
the lady instrument maker to talk to 
women’s groups. Help girls find sum- 
mer jobs in some of these occupational 
areas so they can learn to enjoy the 
work—not just in the few areas I have 
mentioned but in others that you will 
know about. For I have made no at- 
tempt to discuss all job possibilities or 
areas of training for women. 


THE IMPORTANT thing is that our 
country needs more women in its labor 
force—not just X number of women, 
but women trained to do specific jobs. 


From the remarks of Jeanne Miller, Editor 
of Technical Education News, McGraw-Hill, 
Monday, December 7, 1959, at the annual 
meeting of the American Vocational Associ- 
ation, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


In Massachusetts, a printing course for girls 
has a high placement record 








DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION IN THE 





60° 


A. WE PAUSE on the threshold of the 
60’s we do so in great anticipation of 
achievement in distributive education 
in the next decade. We know that we 
must advance if we are to retain our 
educational position, which has been 
achieved by the concentrated effort of 
scores of dedicated teachers, super- 
visors, teacher educators and adminis- 
trators during the past quarter century. 


Sixty-six distributive education lead- 
ers in 38 states responded to a ques- 
tionnaire which invited them to express 
their opinions on things which need to 
be done in the 60’s—by selecting three 
out of 12 topics, or adding some of 
their own. It was a crystal-ball-gazing 
exercise in which 112 people were in- 
vited to participate. The group which 
responded was composed of 30 head 
supervisors, 15 state staff members, 17 
teacher trainers, two people in the U. S. 
Office of Education and two officers of 


NADET. 


The large response and the state- 
ments made by these people indicated 
that these leaders were concerned 
about the direction in which DE was 
headed. Also, the large response indi- 
cated that this group wanted to do 
something about giving direction to 
the distributive education program. 

Arrangement of the list of 12 items 
on the original questionnaire has been 
re-aligned to put the highest-vote item 
first and the others in descending or- 
der. The 12 statements with comments 


by some of the respondents are given 
here. 





WIDEN THE HORIZON.—Distrib- 
utive education is usually described as 
being a program of training for sell- 
ing. This concept is too narrow. Dis- 
tributive education is a program which 
assists all people who perform any 
marketing function, no matter where 
the function is performed: in a retail 
establishment, in a warehouse, in a 
dentist’s office, in an industrial plant, 
in marketing the products of a farm or 
wherever the marketing function is 
performed. The marketing functions 
include the aggregate of functions in 
moving goods from producer to con- 
sumer. Among these are: selling, stor- 
ing, transporting, standardizing, risk 
bearing, and supplying market infor- 
mation. Marketing also includes the 
management and supervision of these 
functions. Distributive education has 
a larger role — marketing. We must 
widen the horizon in our own thinking 
and then make the broadened concept 
a part of our activities. 

One respondent said, “I shudder 
when I think how we started out in 
DE .. . certainly the base must be 
widened.” Another said, “We must em- 
phasize the marketing function.” 


Dr. Logan is professor of Distributive Edu- 
cation and Director of Management Insti- 
tutes, Ohio State University. He is also Presi- 
dent-Elect of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 


By William B. Logan 


PUT DE UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 
—Progress is based on research. Dis- 
tributive education has been slow in 
planning, conducting and _ following 
through on available research. Authen- 
tic information which will help to 
guide us in the upward extension 
phase, in curriculum improvement, in 
proper selection of personnel and in 
many other areas is needed for deci: 
sion making. 

Research must be promoted, trans 
lated, and disseminated. All of this in- 
volves the securing of funds and peo- 
ple to do the research, the translating 
of the results into usable information, 
and then disseminating the informe- 
tion among people who can use it. One 
important first step can be the estab- 
lishment of a materials laboratory 
where studies can be processed. 

One respondent wrote, “research 
might eliminate much of the trial and 
error.” Another added, “We need re: 
search to strengthen our program.” 
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SPOTLIGHT ADULT EDUCATION.— 
Adult education needs a revitalizing 
effort on the part of local and state DE 
personnel. For example, in local com- 
munities in which there are two or 
more coordinators, very often no one 
takes the initiative to promote adult 
education classes unless so designated 
to do so. Traveling instructors can sel- 
dom cover an entire state during the 
year, and more part-time and evening 
instructors are needed in every state. 

Each state, considering its own prob- 
lems, should re-examine its educational 
program in order that the program 
meet the expanded concept of distribu- 
tive education as marketing education, 
assign responsibility in the local com- 
munities for promotion of adult educa- 
tion program, train part-time person- 
nel for teaching classes, and organize 
the total effort of adult education. 

One person said, “We need more 
help from trade associations and more 
local coordinators handling adult pro- 
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PUT SPECIFICITY IN COORDINA- 
tion.—Coordination is a vital part of 
the cooperative program; however, 
consideration must be given to the 
techniques that are involved in this in- 
formal teaching. For example, what 
principles of guidance should be used, 
what projects and experiences can be 
developed and how can job experi- 
ences be most effectively related to the 
classroom? In other words, we do have 
the concept for bringing the teacher 
and the pupil together in an informal 
situation, but we need to improve the 
quality of this phase of on-the-job 
training. 

Excerpts from three respondents: 
“Coordination . . . bedrock of really 
good instruction,” “. . . one of our 
weak spots,” and “. . . coordination 
should also be a part of adult educa- 
tion.” 





IRE ON DISTRIBUTIVE 


BUILD A STAIRWAY SEQUENCE.— 
Cooperative part-time distributive edu- 
cation is recognized as a high school 
course. There is sufficient subject mat- 
ter to have a sequence of subjects en- 
compassing several courses within a 
curriculum. This would give distribu- 
tive education “department status” in 
the school similar to the mathematics 
department with its core of arithmetic, 
mathematics, algebra, trigonometry, 
calculus, etc. 

The subjects within this distributive 
education sequence should be of pro- 
gressive difficulty and might be sub- 
jects such as salesmanship, marketing, 
business law and economics. 

One man said, “We need a good 
foundation.” Another said, “A stair- 
way sequence will build status for 


DE.” 


PINPOINT LEADERSHIP. — Dynamic 
leadership is needed in local commu- 
nities and on the state and national 
levels. Each link in the chain needs 
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strengthening to meet the challenge of 
upward extension, adult program ex- 
pansion, research, curriculum im- 
provement, and all of the other chal- 
lenges that face DE in the future. The 
leaders who will meet these challenges 
will come forward only as the result 
of being given opportunities to show 
leadership abilities. As a result, we are 
challenged to establish opportunities 
for DE people to manifest leadership 
abilities and then encourage them to 
do more. 

A state supervisor said, “We need 
leadership to have, to listen to and to 
grow with successful new ideas.” A 
teacher trainer said, “There are leader- 
ship needs at all levels.” 





FILL THE GAP.—tThere is only lim- 
ited training available for students in- 
terested in distribution and marketing 
between the high school cooperative 
program and adult education unless 
the high school graduate goes to col- 
lege. There are many technical jobs 
which high school students are not 
qualified to fill because of age or train- 
ing. We should have a cooperative pro- 
gram in the 13th or 14th years which 
will meet the needs of “young adults” 
who are interested in further education 
in distribution beyond the high school. 

This upward extension of the high 
school might be in connection with a 
high school, in a small college, in a 
technical school or a separate area 
school. 

One leader said, “We need to have 
the prestige of more advanced oppor- 
tunities.” 


TOOL UP FOR TOGETHERNESS. — 
There is a great opportunity at the 
local level for cooperation between vo- 
cational education areas. In most in- 
stances each area holds tenaciously to 
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its enrollment without recognizing the 
needs and interests of pupils. 
Distributive education can broaden 
its effectiveness by working coopera- 
tively with agriculture, business educa- 
tion, trade and industrial education 
and home economics. For example, a 
high school program could be devel- 
oped in a small community for office 
and distributive education students un- 
der the same teacher-coordinator. Ag- 





riculture and distributive education 
could develop an adult institute on 
farm marketing. Working together in 
such an endeavor will require more co- 
operation in the state department of 
education and in the local community. 

One person said, “Cooperate with 
trade and industrial people to develop 
the sales technician.” Another said, 
“Cooperation will strengthen our posi- 
tion.” Still another added, “Coopera- 
tion will bring an understanding to the 
other services of the worthwhileness of 


DE.” 


Ne 





KEEP ON THE DE TRACK.—Reme- 
dial instruction is gaining too much 
prominence in distributive education 
classrooms. 

Basically, DE should not be a reme- 
dial instruction area at the expense of 
the fundamentals of distribution sub- 
ject matter: salesmanship, merchandise 
information, etc. 

Rather than have remedial teaching 
in the DE class, students should have 
their own textbooks to give them con- 
fidence in studying, there should be 
adequate screening of prospective stu- 
dents to minimize the need for reme- 
dial instruction, and when some stu- 
dents need special instruction they 
should get it without subjecting the 
entire class to that special study. 

One respondent said, “DE should be 
of such strength to draw better stu- 
dents.” 


HARNESS MORE HORSEPOWER. — 
The trade and business association, 
both state and national, is the key to 
the promotion of adult distributive ed. 
ucation. Education is a service to the 
association members, and, therefore, it 
is a worthwhile project of the associa. 
tion. 

A large number of the associations 
already have educational programs. 
Distributive education can make a con- 
tribution to these programs, and most 
associations will welcome assistance 
from distributive education. The trade 
association provides many other im- 
portant functions such as preparation 
of instructional materials, locating and 
securing outstanding people to teach 
adult classes, conducting research and 
providing the liaison function with its 
members. A working relationship be- 
tween trade associations and distribu- 
tive education will prove beneficial to 
both the association and distributive 
education. 

The DECA Foundation is an exam. 
ple of the things which other groups 
can do for distributive education. The 
DECA program will gain new heights 
for DE because of the interest mani- 
fested by business organizations. We 
need to work more closely with trade 
associations on all levels. 

One person said, “Working with 
trade groups strengthens the adult pro- 
gram and helps the in-school pro- 
gram.” 


GET INTO ORBIT.—Distributive ed- 
ucation should determine its role in the 
development of area schools and should 
not limit its thinking to the cooperative 
education program. 

The area center concept involves the 
possibility of research centers which 
might even cross state lines. The facili: 
ties and faculties of area centers could 
be used for educational programs for 
management and supervisory perso! 
nel. Conferences within cultural, indus 
trial, and geographical areas crossing 
state lines could bring together coordi: 
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nators to discuss common problems. 
The post high school program could 
be conducted at an area center. 

The area center provides many pos- 
sibilities for distributive education. 

One respondent said, “Distributive 
education is not a discipline which op- 
erates in a vacuum.” 


FETCH IN THE OUTSIDERS.—During 
the 50’s scores of communities all over 
the United States have expanded their 
peripheries. High schools and shopping 
areas have sprung up in these “bed 
room” communities, and too few of the 
communities have distributive educa- 


tion cooperative programs. This is a 


most fertile and promising area which 
needs attention. In many instances the 
number of schools and shopping areas 
is greater than the number of schools 
and shopping areas in the parent com- 
munities. 

The problems to be faced in these 
schools and stores have been found to 
be somewhat different from the down- 
town counterparts. In spite of the diffi- 
culties, attention needs to be given to 
this important phase of DE. 





Additional Items 


The respondents suggested ten ad- 
ditional items not included in the 
questionnaire as follows: 








NAMES AND STATES 
of 
PERSONS RESPONDING TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
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ALABAMA—Ingram, Mac Donnell, Williamson. ARIZONA—Dorr. 
ARKANSAS—Adams, Farquhar. CALIFORNIA—Van Wagenen, 
Cresci. COLORADO—Warmke. CONNECTICUT—Dorsey. DC— 
DeMond, Beaumont, Richert. FLORIDA—Echols. GEORGIA— 
Greeson, Kitchen, Brady. IDAHO—Brenna. ILLINOIS—Rath, Ohm, 
Mason. INDIANA—Carter, Allen. IOWA—Samson. KANSAS— 
Shotwell. KENTUCKY—Mattingly, Baker. MASSACHUSETTS— 
McKay. MICHIGAN—Thomson, Brickner, Dannenberg, Haines. 
MINNESOTA—Meyer. MISSOURI—McDonald. MONTANA— 
Mair. NEBRASKA—Chrismer. NEVADA—Paget. NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE—Andrew. NEW JERSEY—Joy. NEW MEXICO—Runge, 
Bennett. NEW YORK—Burlingame, Knouse. NORTH CAROLINA 
—Brown, Slattery. NORTH DAKOTA—Hager. OHIO—Loos, Frack, 
Gingerich, Barton. OKLAHOMA—DeBenning, Best. PENNSYL- 
VANIA—Pfeiffer, Caplan. SOUTH CAROLINA—Waters. TEN- 
NESSEE—Graeme. VIRGINIA—Horan, Marks. WASHINGTON— 
Logan. WYOMING—Hitchcock. (ALASKA asked to pass) 














e “More teacher education agen- 
cies.” 

e “Need to re-emphasize teacher 
preparation.” 


e “State leaders will have to look 
to college and university people as 
well as local boards of education in 
the development of post high school 
and adult programs.” 


e “Continue to work toward a 
stronger DECA program . . . with 
it DE has advanced farther and 
faster.” 


e “Teacher motivation.” 
e “Uncompromising in our de- 


mand for quality students in the 
high school.” 


e “Professionalize DE . . . some 
places considered no more than a 
high school program.” 


e “More executive trainees in 
high school and adult classes.” 


e “Sell the product—DE.” 


e “Prepare and repair teachers 
to meet the enlarged responsibili- 
ties.” 


Item one, Widen the Horizon—stress 
DE as marketing—was most important 
to the respondents, with 40 of the 198 
votes. Also, members from each level 
of responsibility cast a vote for it. An- 
other large percentage of the votes, 
again including some at each level, fa- 
vored Put DE Under the Microscope. 
This points to strong emphasis on the 
need for research. The third choice of 
emphasis was made by 20 votes—head 
supervisors, staff and teacher trainers 
—of Put the Spotlight on Adult Edu- 
cation. The items of least interest were 
those concerned with area centers and 
with promotion in the areas surround- 
ing large cities. See the graph for more 
detailed information concerning the to- 
tal vote for each item and the relative 
vote by levels of responsibility for var- 
ious items. 

As distributive education moves into 
the surging 60’s, we anticipate stretch- 
ing the dimensions of distributive edu- 
cation by widening our horizons, add- 
ing depth to our knowledge in re- 
search, and expanding services in adult 
education. Other phases of our work 
will also move forward. Success on 
each and every item, however, de- 
mands action during the weeks and 
months ahead. 


Editor’s Note: Illustrations for this feature 
were prepared by Tom Crane, Charts and 
Graphs Service, Ohio State University. 
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By Dr. Rita L. Youmans 


W a: WOULD a daily log of your 
use of time for one week tell about you 
as a person and about the home eco- 
nomics program in your school? How 
much time might you have spent on 
your profession? What factors possibly 
influenced the distribution you made 
of your time as compared with other 
teachers in your school and with other 
home economics teachers? Would the 
balance between instructional and non- 
instructional time describe you as the 
teacher who is recognized as making 
education for home and family life im- 
portant in your school? 


THESE ARE NOT easy questions to 
face. However, an analysis of the time 
spent and the factors that seem to in- 
fluence our use of time may help us 
look objectively at the values we hold 
for our profession and the impressions 
we give others about home economics 
in the high schools today. 

The cooperation of 126 home eco- 
nomics teachers has made such an 
analysis possible. The teachers in this 
group, representing 1] central states, 
kept diary records of their distribution 
of time for 24 hours a day for seven 
days during one week which they con- 
sidered “normal” in the spring of 
1956. Along with the diary, they sub- 
mitted an information sheet to be used 
in the analysis. 

The logs kept by the 126 teachers 
showed that an average of 48.2 hours 
was spent on their profession during 
the “normal” week. This was only 15 
minutes more per week than 830 teach- 
ers representing all secondary fields 
estimated they spent on their profes- 
sion. The great range of time, from 
33.1 hours to 67.9, spent on the profes- 
sion during the week by the home eco- 
nomics teachers would seem to indi- 
cate that there were factors inherent in 
the teaching situation or in the teach- 
ers’ personal lives that influenced their 
time distribution. 


Dr. Youmans is Associate Professor, Home 


Economics Education, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, the University of Wisconsin. 
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WHAT WOULD YOUR TIME SCHEDULE TELL? 


Let’s stop the clock while we = _/ 
examine the daily logs of 
126 homemaking teachers 


In this particular study, these factors 
seemed to make a difference in the 
amount of time the teachers spent on 
their profession in the one week:! 


e First year teachers seemed to 
spend more time in the planning or in- 
tellectual preparation for their classes 
than experienced teachers. 


e The teachers in schools with 300- 
499 students seemed to spend more 
time on their profession than teachers 
in smaller or larger schools. 


e The teachers who were the mothers 
of pre-school age children spent sig- 
nificantly less time on their profession 
than the teachers who were home- 
makers with children older than ele- 
mentary age. 


e A strong value pattern for the 
profession or for personal-social-fam- 
ily satisfactions seemed to be reflected 
in the way time was distributed among 
professional and personal activities. 


There is much to be taught— 
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e The size of the teaching load 
seemed to be unrelated to the amount 
of time the teachers spent on their 
profession. 


e The enrollment in the high school 
did not appear to be related to the 
amount of time the home economics 
teachers spent except in the middle size 
high schools, 

e The years of teaching experience 
did not make a significant difference 
in the total amount of time teachers 
spent on their teaching assignment. 


e The teachers’ attitudes, i.e., neither 
their enjoyment of their teaching, nor 
the feeling of strain in their positions, 
seemed consistently related to the 
amount of time the teachers spent on 
their profession. 
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e With the exception of the differ- 
ence between the time spent on the pro- 
fession by the mothers of pre-school 
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their  28¢ children and by the mothers of 
children older than elementary age, the 
oli family responsibilities of the teachers 
my did not seem to be significantly related 
wre the amount of time spent on the pro- 
.  fession. 

le size 
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ing of classes, committee meetings, 
planning, grading papers, professional 
reading and the like. Their diaries re- 
corded the actual time spent during 
one week, The average time estimated 
was exactly one hour per week greater 
than the average amount of time ac- 
tually recorded. The individual esti- 
mates ranged from 32.1 to 83.8 hours. 
The amount of time actually spent by 
each teacher and the time estimated 
were compared. Surprisingly enough, 
there appeared to be little relationship 
between the extent of over-estimation 
or under-estimation and the teachers’ 
description of their teaching load as 
light, reasonable, heavy, exceptionally 
heavy, The teacher who under-esti- 
matec her time the most actually spent 
647 nours on professional activities 
the week she kept the log. She felt that 
her cad was reasonable. The teacher 
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who recorded her estimate of profes- 
sional time almost 40 hours more than 
she actually spent during the selected 
week, felt too, that her load was reason- 
able. 

In comparison with the 830 teachers 
in the National Education Association 
Study, more teachers in this study 
seemed to like their teaching than 
those in secondary teaching in general. 
Also, more teachers felt the degree of 
strain or tension was moderate than 
might be expected of teachers in gen- 
eral. 

Chart I shows the per cent of time 
spent on three aspects of teaching by 
the home economics teachers and the 
kind of activities in each classification. 


THE HOME ECONOMICS teachers’ 
logs revealed that the largest per cent 
of time was spent on classroom instruc- 
tion. Non-instructional activities took 
more of the teachers’ time than non- 
class instructional responsibilities. The 
National Education Association Study? 
found that high school teachers in 
general were spending 48 per cent of 
their professional time on class in- 
struction, 27 per cent on non-class in- 
struction, and 25 per cent on non-in- 
struction or miscellaneous professional 
duties. The home economics teachers 
reported spending as much as or more 
time than their counterparts on indi- 
vidual help, study halls, records and 
report cards, monitorial duties, faculty 
meetings, and sponsorship of activities. 
The only item on which the average 
time spent was greater for teachers 
in general was for correcting papers. 


LET US TAKE a second look at the 
type of activities that the home eco- 
nomics teachers reported as making 
up their non-class instruction and the 
non-instructional load. Work with the 
Future Homemakers of America was 
reported by 104 of the 126 teachers. 
Although the average time spent during 
the selected week was 4.83 hours, the 
teachers reported receiving consider- 
able satisfaction from the work and 
achievement of their groups. The range 
in time spent on preparation during 
one week was five minutes to eleven 
hours. 


The time spent on the enrichments 
of the home economics program, such 
as home experience conferences and 
home visits, was less than might have 
been anticipated since all teachers were 
working in federally reimbursed pro- 
grams. Only slightly more than one 
hour per week was found to be the 





average time spent by the 58 teachers 
reporting home exnerience confer- 
ences. Home visitation was reported by 
18 of the 126 teachers during the week 
the records were kept. Twenty-one of 
the teachers were doing adult teaching 
at the time records were kept. 

The time the home economics teach- 
ers spent on preparation for their teach- 
ing included an average of 8.5 hours 
planning for their classes and an aver- 
age of 3.8 hours securing and caring 
for supplies, materials, and equipment. 
The range in total time spent in prepa- 
ration for teaching was from five min- 
utes to eleven hours during the week. 
Do you suppose that administrators 
appraise the intellectual quality of our 
teaching by the amount of time we 
spend on intellectual planning for our 
classes? Do home economics teachers 
have as much time as other high school 
teachers to allocate to planning? 


ONE OF THE largest demands on 
the home economics teachers’ time was 
for banquets and special meals. Nearly 
half the teachers in the study reported 
spending a range from five minutes to 
23 hours in one week. The average 
time spent was 3.25 hours. General 
school service of mending athletic uni- 
forms—repairing stage curtains—mak- 
ing costumes—type accounted for an- 
other large block of time. 

A different week, another teacher, 
even a neighboring school and the story 
could have characterized home eco- 
nomics in a different light because 
evidence in this study seems to point 
quite strongly to the importance of the 
teachers’ own interests and abilities, 
their sources of personal as well as 
professional satisfaction as factors that 
influenced their distribution of time. 
Although more subtle, the evidence 
is still discernible that the story we 
tell and the picture we paint of our- 
selves as teachers and of the program 
in home economics bears a close re- 
lationship to the high points and the 
low in our distribution of those 24 
hours made available to everyone in 
equal portion. 

What does the balance of your pro- 
fessional time tell about the contribu- 
tion you are making toward the home 
and family life education of girls and 
boys? 


2 Youmans, Rita Louise, Home Economics 
Teachers’ Distribution of Time. Unpublished 
Ed. D. dissertation, University of Illinois, 
1957. 

? Research Division, NEA, Teaching Load 
in 1950. XXIX, Number 1 (February, 1951). 
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No. 1. Marking size and shape of 


case with templet. 


No. 2. Laying out design areas with 
templets. 


No. 3. Tracing designs onto the case 


cover. 


HOW TO MAKE A BRIEFCASE 


] HIS IS A PHOTOGRAPHIC story show- 
ing how to make a brief case. The ex- 
planations describe successive opera- 
tions in the development of this project 
and assist those interested in under- 
standing the procedure. 

Templets were developed for lay- 
outs to avoid measuring errors. The 
leather was then cased with the use of 


No. 4. Carving the designs. 


a sponge before tracings were taped 
over design areas and carefully traced 
with a blunt pencil. 

The design was carved with a swivel 
knife to approximately half the thick- 
ness of the leather. Such operations as 
beveling, shading and decorating are 
standard procedure in the sequence. 
The initials and the center designs were 


By T. G. Hamilton 


modeled into the leather with a liner. 
modeler to complete the tooling for 
the brief case. 

The case was then cleaned with a 
dilute solution of oxalic acid and fin. 
ished when the leather was dry with 
two applications of a standard leather 
finisher. The edges of the case were 
skived to approximately one-half thick- 
ness and beveled into the flesh side of 
the leather. The case was lined with 
sheep skin which was secured with rub- 
ber cement. The lacing holes were lined 
and spaced three-sixteenths of an inch 
from the edge. 

Two narrow gusset strips approxi 
mately eight inches longer than half 
the distance around the case were cil 
from calf skin so that a zipper strip 
of the same length could be separated 
and then cemented and laced with « 
running stitch to these gusset strips. 

Lacing in the gusset strips required 
the correct matching of holes with 
those of the case. The ends of the gus 
sets were folded flat in zipper position, 
cemented to the case, and covered with 
sheep skin liner six inches in width. 

Pockets were cut from calf skin. 
lined with sheep skin with a medium 
weight tag board between, and ct 
mented inside the case with Crafts 
man’s cement. The completed projet! 
was checked for soil spots, recleaned 
and rubbed with the final application 
of leather lacquer for a durable finish 


Mr. Hamilton is an industrial arts teachet 


Children’s Home Junior High School, Wit 
ton Salem, N.C. 
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No. 5. The tooling operations. 


No. 8. Lacing the gusset strips to 


brief case cover. 


Relating 
science 


= SCIENCE as it is related to 
industrial arts in high schools is nec- 
essary and essential for a good pro- 
gram. The technique that has worked 
well is to organize first the material 
and then the activity so abstract for- 
mulas come to life through student par- 
ticipation. In doing such work the stu- 
dent acquires a concept that brings 
meaning and understanding to complex 
detail. 

Ohms law is a good example of a 
scientific principle which can be made 
teal and alive to the students. This is 
done by mounting material on fiber 
boards. Carbon resistors with different 
wattage rating, percentage value, and 
ohm rating are soldered into position. 
A battery and VTVM are all that are 
needed for the experiment since it is 
simp'e and easy to take the readings. 
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No. 6. Punching the lacing holes for 
the zipper gussets. 


No. 9. Constructing the inside pock- 


ets. 
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gusset strips. 



















No. 7. Cementing the zipper strips to 


No. 10. The finished project. 





By William W. Ruiter 
Ganesha High School, Pomona, Calif. 


To organize the educational experi- 
ence, the students divide a piece of 
paper into these columns: wattage, 
ohms by color code, ohms by meter, 
percentage of tolerance by color code, 
and percentage of tolerance by meter. 

Then suddenly the abstract ohms law 
becomes real as students check the 
voltage on each side of the resistors. 
What is even more important is that 
they quickly recognize the value of 
such learning experience. 





Editor’s Note: Industrial arts leaders 
and AVA members—be sure to watch 
for Industrial Arts in the 60’s which 
will be a major feature of the Septem- 
ber, 1960 issue of the JouRNAL. 











THIS IS REALLY a bonus education- 
al package. This experiment teaches 
ohms law, the RETMA color code, in- 
strument reading, and orderly proce- 
dure for doing a job. This activity act- 
ually saves time and allows the teacher 
more time to cover other essential con- 
cepts. 

The resistors used were some that 
were removed from old radios and 
some that were discarded by a manu- 
facturer as they were off tolerance for 
his purposes. With some resistors quite 
different from the color code reading 
makes this experiment even more inter- 
esting and challenging. The teacher 
knows who really understand how to 
read a meter and who just copy the 
color code readings. 
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Vocational, 
Education 


the Serv 
| nlugiy 


The growing use of small 


appliances means big 


things to trained servicemen 


-= NOW AND then one hears the 
small appliance or electric housewares 
industry referred to as the “pots and 
pans” business. Such a reference usu- 
ally reminds me of the days when we 
saw the itinerant repairman come into 
our neighborhood, ringing his bell, 
calling for pots and pans to mend and 
then setting up his repair operation 
right there on the sidewalk. 

I’d like to discuss pots and pans 
and focus some attention on the small 
appliance serviceman—the modern but 
certainly much more efficient successor 
to our roaming friend. 


The development of our technology, 
in materials and in manufacturing 
processes, and of marketing techniques 
has made a tremendous impact on this 
industry. The variety of products is 
extremely wide with new ones being 
introduced with increasing frequency. 
We probably use them day after day in 
our homes without a second thought. 


Housewares range from a clock sell- 
ing at about $3.95 to a dry iron at $8 
or $9 to a vacuum cleaner or rotis- 
serie at about $90. The sales figures 
for electric housewares sold in this 
country make interesting reading. In 
1958 a total of 52,000,000 units were 
sold at an estimated retail value of 
$1,193,000,000. The projected figures 
for the current year indicate a volume 
of 57,800,000 units, retailing at ap- 
proximately $1,300,000,000. 

The growing use of small appliances 
and their increased complexity have 
led to the expansion of service facili- 
ties set up exclusively to handle this 
type of consumer product. There has 
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By Joseph V. Loiacono 


General Electric Company 


been a gradual change from the local 
one-man fix-it shop to the modern ap- 
pliance servicenter employing ten or 
more. 

Manufacturers such as General Elec- 
tric have franchised these independent 
operations as authorized service sta- 
tions. In some instances Company- 
owned servicenters have been estab- 
lished. To give you some idea, in 
numbers, of service facilities that one 


‘manufacturer is involved with, Gen- 


eral Electric today maintains 23 serv- 
icenters and franchises more than 400 
service stations—just for small ap- 
pliance service. 


AS THE ECONOMY grows so will 
the service industry. We need people 
to staff these organizations. To give 
the desired type of service to the pub- 
lic at reasonable cost, these people 
must be of the proper calibre and 
properly trained. 

Basically, four categories of indi- 
viduals are necessary to any successful 
service operation: Repairman, Clerical, 
Training specialists, and Supervisory 
and/or managerial. I think for our 
purposes we can set aside the clerical 
group. 

The repairman is the backbone of 
the organization. A lot depends on the 
quality of his work and his produc- 
tivity. How will he learn his job? In 
many ways—on the job; from his boss 
or group leader and, someday we hope 
to a greater degree, from formalized 
training programs in school or in in- 
dustry. 

We at General Electric at the present 
time have an on-the-job training pro- 


gram for small appliance servicemen, 
Trainees for this program are most 
often graduates of vocational schools, 
Experience has shown us that as a 
group they more quickly develop into 
our top-graded technicians. Perhaps 
this is so since in screening applicants 
for these positions we look for some 
knowledge of basic electricity and me. 
chanical aptitude. Most vocational 
schools provide courses to this end. 

Indeed we have very little trouble 
training these graduates or equally 
qualified personnel in the mechanics 
of servicing our appliances. As a matter 
of fact both the independent organiza. 
tions we know and we ourselves point 
with pride to those servicemen who 
attain the higher-rated classifications 
in repair work. 

Personally, I sincerely believe it is 
this very point in the careers of these 
people that should be of deep concern 
to all of us. The vast majority of these 
servicemen want to make a better life 
for themselves and their families and 
to contribute to creating higher stand- 
ings for their communities. They have 
an opportunity now to raise their sights 
to more satisfying and higher paying 
jobs. Two of them were previously 
mentioned—training specialists and 
management positions. 


BECAUSE OF WIDELY dispersed 
service facilities, it is imperative that 
manufacturers maintain close liaison 
between these stations and production 
facilities. Specially trained and capable 
field men bridge this gap and are es 
sential in training, teaching and dis 
seminating information on old or new 
products. A job like this is a natural 
for a good technician who can com: 
municate. 

In independent and Company-oper- 
ated shops, the turnover in personnel 
plus the expansion inherent in_ the 
economy has created openings for 
managerial positions which pay very 
well and to which many servicemen do 
and have a right to aspire. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BUSINESS 
ducation 


As some office 
jobs disappear, 
New ones will 
come into being 


By Arthur L. Walker 


in the 60's 


D... EDUCATION Lead or Follow? 

It is generally acknowledged that ed- 
ucational content and method must fol- 
low business practice. There are some, 
however, who argue that education 
should lead, but there has never been 
great evidence that it has or can lead 
from the classroom, because systems, 
method, techniques, and operations 
originate in the office. Only graduate 
level research can point the way to 
new and improved procedures. The 
ability even to keep up with busi- 
ness will be a Herculean task for cleri- 
cal education during the next decade. 
The dynamics of business technology, 
systems, and procedures that have built 
up with an ever-increasing tempo dur- 
ing the *50’s must be reflected in the 
educational practice during the next 
decade if we are to keep even close in 
the race of progress. The stimulation 
that technology has had on general ed- 
ucation is also beginning to exert a 
secondary pressure on all phases of vo- 
cational education in cutting down on 
time available. More and more em- 
phasis has been put on mathematics, 
science, and languages at the expense 
of practical arts. It follows, therefore, 
that education for business is being 
subjected to two stimuli on opposing 
sides. Survival with progress implies a 
positive program of planning and ag- 
gressive administration. 


IMPACT OF AUTOMATION.—Let us 
examine briefly each of these forces op- 
erating on business education. The ad- 
vent of automated business processes 
and methods in data handling, records 
management, business communications, 
and executive control is rapidly chang- 
ing the profile of training for business 
employment. Many office clerical jobs 
have disappeared or are tending to dis- 
appear especially in the very large of- 
fices. Tally clerks, mail clerks, messen- 
gers, billing machine operators, paper 


handling clerks of various kinds and 
some office machine operators are due 
to be reduced in number or totally re- 
placed by automation. As some of these 
office jobs disappear or change in char- 
acter, other job titles, such as, pro- 
grammer and operator of new and 
different office machines, will come into 
being. One fact we can be sure of— 
that everywhere business is carried on, 
clerical jobs are to be found. Even in 
the smallest towns, the need for train- 
ing boys and girls for clerical occupa- 
tions will continue to be one of the 
public schools’ chief responsibilities 
for many years to come. All these 
changes require adjustments in train- 
ing programs—revision of established 
instructional patterns and construction 
of teaching guides for new jobs. Nor- 
mal expansion of business and indus- 
try and the relative short initial work- 
ing span of clerical employees will pro- 
duce a continuing shortage of office 
clerical personnel. 

Clerical workers have recently be- 
come the second largest of all major 
occupational groups in the United 
States. About one out of every seven 
persons at work in 1958 was in a cleri- 
cal or closely related job. Altogether, 
slightly more than nine million men 
and women were employed to take care 
of the vast amount of correspondence, 
record keeping and other office duties 
necessary to the operation of modern 
business and government agencies in 
1958.' About three million or one- 
third of the nine million clerical em- 
ployees in 1958 were men working 
principally as shipping and receiving 
clerks, mail carriers, bank tellers, ticket 
agents, and messengers. The proportion 
of men as office machine operators has 
risen during the past decade. 

The constant improvement in office 
procedure and method makes a direct 
challenge to and places a definite re- 
sponsibility on education to adjust and 
improve its content and procedure in 
order to conform to employment op- 
portunities in business. 


1 Occupational Handbook, 1959 Edition, 


page 224. 





THE TALENTED BUSINESS EXECUTIVE MUST HAVE TALENTED AIDES 


RESULTS OF ADDED EMPHASIS ON 
General Education.—The second force 
operating at times to the detriment of 
business education is seen in the re- 
sponse that general education has made 
to technology. All across the country 
secondary and collegiate education 
have prescribed additional require- 
ments in general education. Guidance 
counselors have tended to discourage 
the abler boy and girl from investing 
their talents in training for business. 
Requirements for graduation from 
high school have been stepped up to 
include from two to three additional 
units in academic studies (science, 
mathematics, language, and _ social 
studies), thereby narrowing consider- 
ably the opportunity for students to 
elect business subjects. Adding to the 
squeeze, it is not uncommon to find 
high school counselors advising stu- 
dents against taking business subjects 
on the assumption that doing so will 
jeopardize their opportunity for ad- 
mission to college. 


INFLUENCE OF COLLEGE ADMIS- 
sion Requirements. — Another deter- 
rent is seen in the increasing number 
of colleges that require College Board 
Examinations as a pre-requisite to ad- 
mission. The content of College Board 
Examinations is admittedly slanted to 
the languages, arts, science, and math- 
ematics, and is relatively negative in 
the area of practical arts. Therefore, in 
order for a student to gain admission 
to college, it is necessary for him to 
emphasize in his high school curricu- 
lum the content that is most emphasized 
in the College Board Examinations. 

These three factors are very real and 
present dangers to the status of busi- 
ness education and other practical arts, 
because they operate to discourage the 
higher ability student from taking 
courses in vocational and _ practical 
arts. The result can only be that we 
shall tend to get more and more of the 
lower ability people and fewer and 
fewer of the gifted students in voca- 
tional and practical arts courses, This 
situation sets up a chain reaction 
which is highly inimical to business 
education. For if the business depart- 
ment attracts only lower ability stu- 
dents, it will accordingly attract only 
the low ability teachers. Unless we can 
contrive some means of arresting this 
trend, we are in a vicious circle of me- 
diocrity that is due to achieve a de- 
scending level from year to year. 
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Business Education 
Goals for the 60’s 


These would seem to be the sub- 
stance of things expected and con- 
fidently hoped for for the sixth dec- 
ade of Twentieth Century— 


e Continued development of auto- 
mation of processes in the office with 
a corresponding adjustment of cur- 
riculum for related instruction in 
the application and operation of 
machines, electronic devices, and 
systems. 


e A continuous re-examination 
of the business curriculum in an 
effort to accommodate the different 
levels of ability with due regard to 
course content and _ instructional 
quality necessary to attract and chal- 
lenge some of the high ability stu- 
dents as well as those of lesser po- 
tential. 


e An organized program of 
teacher recruitment that will insure 
a supply of efficient and inspiring 
teachers at the secondary and post- 
high school levels. 


e Functional housing, equip- 
ment, and instructional supplies re- 
quired for preparing young people 
for effective employment in modern 
offices. 


e A program of in-service train- 
ing for office employees and for 
teachers of business. 


e Greater emphasis on teaching 
on the thinking and problem solv- 
ing levels as well as emphasis on 
techniques and manipulative skills. 











EXECUTIVE EFFICIENCY DEPENDS 
Upon Capable Assistants.—The irony 
of the situation is that we are at a time 
when business is requiring higher and 
higher intellect especially in the com- 
munication areas. The talented busi- 
ness executive will need to surround 
himself with talented assistants if his 
highest abilities are to be fully ex- 
ploited. Executive ability to find its 
maximum fulfillment demands assist- 
ants with comparable capacities. There 
is great need, therefore, for attracting 
high-level students into programs of 
training that will prepare them for the 
high-level jobs. Business education 


should look to the top of the sc le as 
well as the lower levels. Of cour: +, we 
recognize that there are many lov -leve 
clerical jobs which can and w |I be 
filled efficiently by people of lesse: abil. 
ity. This is our responsibility also, 


MEETING THE CHALLENGES.-.-The 
problems mentioned above are {ormi- 
dable but not necessarily insurn:ount. 
able. The challenge is to take stock not 
only of difficulties but also of our re. 
sources for meeting and overcoming 
obstacles. 


It is self evident that ways must be 
found to attract capable boys and girl 
to opportunities in business as a voca. 
tion. This can be achieved only by pro. 
viding a program of studies of suff. 
cient level and nature to challenge stu- 
dents of superior ability. It is suicidal 
to continue to water down the business 
courses in basic business, arithmetic. 
bookkeeping, and stenography to meet 
the requirements of the lower quartiles 
of ability and interest. By so doing, we 
quickly lose top flight students. Teach- 
ing methods and teaching ability, con- 
versely, must be at a high level in order 
to challenge gifted pupils. Instruction 
that provokes little or no necessity for 
thinking and problem solving will in- 
evitably drive out “thinking” students. 
This thesis plainly implies a program 
to accommodate both ends of the ability 
scale. The job will not be done by 
attempting a heterogeneous grouping. 
Business education has something for 
the gifted as well as for the slow stu- 
dent but probably not in the same class 
section. It is imperative that both 
groups be clearly identified and sched. 
uled accordingly. 


FUNCTIONAL APPROACH. — “‘Ed- 
ucation for business” implies that con- 
tent and procedures be realistic and 
functional. Every fact and every oper: 
ation taught must be based on real of: 
fice practice. Efficient instruction in the 
’60’s will be oriented by teacher occu: 
pational observation and experience. 
Business machines, filing, stenography, 
clerical practice and bookkeeping in- 
struction and laboratory practice will 
closely parallel the activities and con- 
ditions in the office. Housing, equip- 
ment and working media used a 
school will approximate actual busi- 
ness practice. Therefore, if we would 
continue to hold a substantial and re- 


(continued on page 46) 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD! 


“Agricultural education has no problems that cannot be 


Te NVATA, which had over 10,000 
members in 1959, is ready to assume its 
share of responsibility in carrying out 
an improved program of agricultural 
education in the future. We believe that 
each teacher should belong to our or- 
ganization and participate actively in 
promoting our profession. Our super- 
visors and teacher trainers have played 
a vital role in aiding our teachers to 
become professionally minded. Our 
NVATA is grateful for this coopera- 
tion. I firmly believe that our profes- 
sion is second only to the ministry. 
The question “Where do we go from 
here in agricultural education?” should 
be in the mind of every person in our 
field. Agricultural education has meant 
different things to different people. 
There are those who insist that all edu- 
cation is vocational. They agree that 
being able to read, write, and do simple 
calculations in arithmetic is necessary 
in most present-day employment; there- 
fore, reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are vocational education subjects in 
some degree. The importance and ne- 
cessity of these abilities cannot be de- 
nied. Agricultural educators would be 
the last to deny their importance to 
workers. In the sense that education is 


WAY 1960 


preparation for and adjustment to life, 
and work is a major factor in every- 
one’s life, all education can be thought 
of as vocational preparation in a very 
broad, general sense. 


THERE ARE ALSO those who believe 
that vocational education in agricul- 
ture is confined to training the hands 
only. They visualize vocational agri- 
culture simply as practicing certain 
routine physical manipulations. Of 


By Luther Hardin 


Mr. Hardin is Past President (1959) of the 
National Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ 


Association and a vocational agriculture 
teacher, Searcy, Arkansas. This material is 
taken from an address he presented at the 


1959 AVA Convention. 


solved by united action” 


course, development of manipulative 
skills is important. It is a basic part 
of any vocational course. The develop- 
ment of the manual skills of an occupa- 
tion is not, however, a true or complete 
concept of vocational agriculture. Many 
educators have this erroneous concep- 
tion and it is important to correct their 
thinking. There is indication that the 
lay public is tremendously interested 
in a youth program which trains for 
useful citizenship and leadership. Vo- 
cational agriculture is certainly meet- 
ing these needs. Vocational education 
has come to be accepted as that phase 
of education designed to improve the 
proficiency of an individual for or in 
a specific occupation. It is either pre- 
paratory for specific employment or 
contributory to the work of those em- 
ployed in a specific occupation. It is 
not restricted to boys in secondary 
schools but is provided for adults who 
need and can profit from vocational 
agricultural instruction. 

Either some school administrators 
and other lay people who do not look 
favorably on our total agricultural edu- 
cation program do not understand it, 
or the teacher is failing to carry out the 
program. The late Senator Walter 
George told me in his home in Vienna, 
Georgia, in July, 1957, 
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In Arizona, crude irrigation systems have been replaced by thousands of miles of modern 


cement-lined canals 


“Luther, those who oppose your pro- 
gram do not know your program.” 


This is a true statement from a per- 
son who knew our program and sup- 
ported it! An improvement of our pub- 
lic relations in agricultural education 
is imperative. A few years from now 
may be too late. 


THERE HAVE been those who want 
to measure the total effectiveness of 
our program by the number of high 
school boys who actually continue 
farming. To me this is not fair. Most 
of our students are faced with time in 
the military service. The measure of 
effectiveness is the extent to which 
agricultural knowledge and skill are 
utilizable wherever they are put to use. 
It cannot be expected that all persons 
who acquire agricultural knowledge, 
skill, interest, and achievement, will 
enter a specified segment (farming) of 
the agricultural industry. 


TOO MUCH EMPHASIS in evalua- 
tion has been placed on the numbers 
in our agricultural education program. 
Too many times we talk about the num- 
ber of boys enrolled in all-day classes 
and the number of young and adult 
farmers enrolled in our courses. We 
forget to stress the accomplishments of 
our people who have adopted improved 
methods and achieved greater profi- 
ciency. The fewer people needed on 
farms today to produce more than ever 
before is definite proof that someone 
has been doing his job well. As our 
program unfolds in the future, we shall 
find that we can work more intensively 
with fewer and fewer people and 
thereby serve them better. 
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The statement has been made—“All 
boys interested in studying vocational 
agriculture are interested in becoming 
farm operators.” This is obviously not 
true and it never has been true. There 
are many students who are in search 
of information that will assist them in 
future occupational training and de- 
cision making. Many students find such 
information in high school vocational 
agriculture. 

Another statement you may hear in 
educational circles is, “There is a de- 
creasing need for including agriculture 
as a high school subject.” This is said 
by misinformed people and it is our 
duty to correct this impression. Agri- 
culture is one of the primary areas of 
scientific research and discovery. Its 
contributions to other disciplines and 
to the public welfare are sufficient in 
themselves to provide teaching content 
of compelling importance. 


IT HAS BEEN estimated that 40 per 
cent of the American labor force is en- 
gaged in farming and in agriculturally- 
related industry. Presumably, agricul- 
tural knowledge and skill are important 
to their occupations and to their occu- 
pational advancement. If this is true, 
there is an agricultural education re- 
sponsibility to this group on the ele- 
mentary, secondary, or higher educa- 
tional levels. 

The adult education responsibilities 
to farmers have always been empha- 
sized. Actually they may be greater 
than they appear to be. The educa- 
tional attainments of farmers are lower 
than might be expected in view of the 
remarkable increases in the efficiency 
levels of agricultural production. We 


must realize that 63 per cent of our 
adult farmers have an eighth vrade 
education or less, Only 21 per cent of 
our adult farmers have finished high 
school. Among our young farmers, ap. 
proximately 20 per cent have never 
gone beyond the eighth grade and less 
than 33 per cent have finished high 
school. We have not scratched the sur. 
face in expanding our agricultural edu- 
cation in this field. 

Another place where agricultural 
education is needed is for those young 
people making a career in agricultural 
professions. Earlier this year Under 
Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse 
said that as a result of farming’s tech- 
nological development 15,000 new jobs 
for college graduates are created in 
agriculture each year. But the nation’s 
land-grant agricultural colleges are pro- 
viding only 8,500 to fill these openings. 

“There are more than 500 distinct 
occupations in the eight major fields 
of agriculture,” Morse said. “These 
fields are research, agricultural indus- 
try, agricultural business, education, 
communications, conservation, agri- 
cultural services, as well as farming 
and ranching.” 


IT IS MY BELIEF that agricultural ed- 
ucation will make great strides forward 
if we will continue with our present 
Smith-Hughes Act and possibly alter 
our interpretation to keep pace with our 
changing agriculture of today. The act 
was set up to meet the needs of rural 
communities of America and I hope 
that we will never forget this primary 
purpose. 

The strength of our program lies at 
the local level. Here a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture, a product of our 
teacher trainers, under the guidance of 
our supervisors, succeeds or fails with 
a program. A teacher may think it 
doesn’t matter whether or not he formu- 
lates and carries out an effective pro- 
gram of agricultural education. It most 
assuredly does. 

Every person in agricultural edu- 
cation should be dedicated to the pro- 
fession, or he should seek other en- 
ployment. We have no problems that 
cannot be solved by united action by 
all divisions of agricultural education. 
I believe in the future of agricultural 
education and I know we can play 4 
vital role in the future of American 
agriculture. 
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Young Illinois leaders talk informally 


'Y 
OU KNOW, many similar chal- 
lenges confront each of our groups. 
Think of what they might accomplish 
if we were to work together.” Fortu- 
nately, this comment, stated by an Illi- 
nois State Supervisor just about a year 
ago, grew to become more than rhetor- 
ical. It formed the basis for a lot of 
hard thinking and subsequent action 
by a group of Illinois state staff and 
administrators in vocational education. 
The statement about working togeth- 
er was part of a conversation between 
the State Supervisor and a Chief of an- 
other service in vocational education. 
The original topic had been the activi- 
ties of the various youth groups in vo- 
tational education. As the conversation 
progressed other State Supervisors 
having responsibilities for the pro- 


gtams of youth activities were drawn 
into it 
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SOON A GROUP of these State Su- 
pervisors began talking and working 
together informally, studying the vari- 
ous challenges that faced them as ad- 
visors on a state-wide basis to the 
youth organizations. Each Illinois as- 
sociation of youth organizations was 
represented by the following State Su- 
pervisors: V. E. Burgener, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois Association of 
Future Farmers of America; Catherine 
Carter, Advisor, and Edna Rahmeyer, 
Assistant Advisor, Illinois Association 
of Future Homemakers of America; 
Harry Meinert, State Advisor, and 
Robert Newell, Assistant Advisor, IIli- 


By Patricia Mink Rath 


Mrs. Rath is Supervisor, Business and Dis- 
tributive Education, Illinois Board of Vo- 
cational Education. 


ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATION 


FOTORE nreep, 
FOTOR! DISTRIBUTORS 


of 
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nois Industrial Education Clubs; Ber- 
nard M. Ohm, State Sponsor, Illinois 
Office Occupations Association; and 
Mrs. Patricia Mink Rath, State Spon- 
sor, Illinois Association of Future Dis- 
tributors. 


DURING the first meeting of the 
group a number of similar challenges 
facing all of the youth organizations 
were revealed. Motivating student par- 
ticipation in club programs, methods 
of recognizing chapter and individual 
student achievement, improving print- 
ed materials, encouraging teacher-train- 
ing in club activities, and providing 
youth leadership training were just a 
few of the many areas the group be- 
lieved valuable for combined effort. 
Armed with these mutual challenges 
and already interested in undertaking 
one project in leadership training, the 
group secured permission from the 
chiefs of each service to work together 
as a formal committee. 
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ENCOURAGED by J. E. Hill, State 
Director of Vocational Education, the 
new committee began its work organiz- 
ing a leadership conference for state 
officers of the youth organizations in 
vocational education. Each State Su- 
pervisor took the responsibility for 
part of the two-day conference, and on 
Friday and Saturday, November 20-21, 
1959, the first Leadership Conference 
for Officers of Youth Groups in Voca- 
tional Education was held in Spring- 
field. Nearly 100 young leaders of the 
five Illinois youth associations in voca- 
tional education came from throughout 
the state to participate. 


The conference had four purposes: 
assisting state officers of vocational 
youth groups to develop leadership 
qualities; enabling these young people 
to gain a clearer insight into the pur- 
poses of each youth group in vocation- 
al education and its relationship to the 
other groups; giving young state lead- 
ers an opportunity to meet informally 
with and to learn from adult leaders in 
Illinois; and promoting cooperation on 
the district and local levels between all 
youth organizations in vocational edu- 
cation. 


THE YOUNG leaders gathered to 
meet in their own groups with their 
State Supervisors early Friday morn- 
ing. The purpose and meaning of this 
first conference were discussed and the 
young people made final preparations 
for the afternoon sessions which they 
were to conduct. The five groups met 
together for the first time Friday after- 
noon when members of each organiza- 
tion presented to the others the pur- 
poses and achievements of their youth 
group. Later every organization gave 
a demonstration of one of the activi- 
ties typical of that group. The Future 
Homemakers began with their tradi- 
tionally impressive candlelighting cere- 
mony. Members of the Illinois Indus- 
trial Education Clubs gave a practical 
demonstration in air brush painting 
techniques. “Miss Don’t” and “Miss 
Do,” portrayed by members of the IIli- 
nois Office Occupations Association, 
pointed out incorrect and correct office 
telephone procedures. Student leaders 
of the Illinois Association of Future 
Distributors illustrated ways merchan- 
dise should not be sold and ways it is 
well sold. The Illinois Association of 
Future Farmers of America ended the 
afternoon session with a rousing dem- 
onstration of parliamentary procedure 
in action. 


OUTSTANDING leaders in Illinois 
business, education, and public life 
met and talked at length with the 
young leaders at the conference. Par- 
ticipating adult guests included: Dr. 
H. M. Hamlin, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Illinois; 
William Kuhfuss, President, Illinois 
Agricultural Association; Dr. Delyte 
Morris, President, Southern Illinois 
University; Howard Morris, Director, 
Public Relations, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals; Robert E. Perz, State Di- 
rector of Personnel; Marguerite Rob- 
inson, Nutrition Field Representative, 
American Institute of Baking; the 
Honorable Paul Simon, Illinois House 
of Representatives; Stillman J. Stan- 
ard, State Director of Agriculture; C. 
W. Weldon, Vice President, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; and the Hon- 
orable George T. Wilkins, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Hugh 
E. Muncy, Executive Vice President, 
Illinois Retail Merchants Association, 
was discussion leader. J. E. Hill pre- 
sided. Each adult guest was seated with 
a group of young people representing 
each of the various youth organiza- 
tions at the dinner Friday evening. In 
the discussion that followed, the young 
people asked opinions of the adults. 


Mr. Muncy in turn directed the ques- 
tions to the adult guests. 

‘“‘What personal qualities are needed 
for success?” “Is college necessary?” 
“‘What is most important in life?” were 
only a few of the topics brought forth 


by the young leaders. Often mo) : than 
one adult would contribute to t) e dis. 
cussion; in this way the group ained 
a variety of thought. 


MEETINGS were again held sy the 
organizations separately, and t!e pre. 
vious day’s sessions were evalus‘ed by 
each group on Saturday. Althow zh the 
informal dinner meeting wi! the 
adults had been the highlight, the 
youngsters expressed much enthusiasm 
about the deeper understanding zained 
of the purposes and operation of the 
other youth groups in vocational edu. 
cation. They indicated strong interest 
in the value of future combined group 
leadership conferences, both on state. 
wide and local levels. 

The participating adults were far 
from silent in their reactions to the 
meeting. Each left with a firmer under. 
standing of the goals of vocational edu. 
cation and a feeling of admiration for 
the caliber of young leaders in Illinois 
vocational youth organizations. A nun- 
ber of the adult leaders referred enthv. 
siastically to the value of the evening's 
experiences to them. Word reached 
communities throughout the state, and 
several school districts in Illinois are 
currently planning similar conferences 
on local levels. The State Supervisors 
are assisting and encouraging the de 
velopment of local youth activities, 
realizing that this is a beginning, but 
only a beginning of what might be ac 
complished “if we were to work to 
gether.” 


Some of the outstanding adult conference participants include: (1. to r. standing) J. £ 
Hill; Howard Morris; C. W. Weldon; Dr. H. M. Hamlin; and Robert E. Perz. Seated ar 
(1. to r.) : Marguerite Robinson; the Honorable George T. Wilkins, and Stillman J. Stanari 
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New headquarters building of the General Telephone Company of the Southeast at Durham, N. C. 


"V 

OCATIONAL EDUCATION has a tre- 
mendous responsibility to provide spe- 
cial training required by mechanics 
who must make change-overs because 
of automation in telephone com- 
panies,’ Dr. J. Warren Smith, Director 
of Vocational Education in North 
Carolina, said in discussing new train- 
ing programs at General Telephone 
Company of the Southeast, with head- 
quarters in Durham. Dr. Smith ex- 
plained that vocational education is 
tedoubling its efforts to set up related 
instruction programs for expanding 
companies and for new industries lo- 
cating in the state. 

“Sweeping new technologies in the 
telephone industry such as electronics 
switching cause radical changes in the 
pattern of large numbers of telephone 
workers’ jobs,” he said. “For example, 
when only yesterday messages were 
transmitted by cables, there was always 
the problem of keeping these cables in 
good condition. The maintenance man 
today, instead of continuing to be a 
cable splicer, must learn how to be a 
microwave carrier maintenance man.” 


WAY 196 } 


How the Tar Heels 


Meet New Telephone 


Training Needs 


Above, 1., Darwin L. Bell, Personnel As- 
sistant in charge of recruitment and train- 
ing, right, discusses a problem with Man- 
agement Trainee Charles E. Fox 


By Margaret Troxell 


J. B. Archer, State Supervisor, Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
U. S. Department of Labor, works 
closely with Wade Martin, North Caro- 
lina State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. The Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training does not 
conduct training but promotes training 
by assisting companies to uncover their 
training needs and then take positive 
steps to fill them. 


THE GENERAL TELEPHONE Com- 
pany of the Southeast as such began 
its operation in 1957 after acquiring 
a number of small companies in West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Georgia. One acquisition was. the Dur- 
ham Telephone Company which had 


established an apprenticeship program 
in 1954. General Telephone continued 
this program under the term “craft 
training.” Since 1957, nine apprentices 
have completed as switchmen and com- 
bination men. Today there are 14 in 
training in the trades of combination 
man, switchman, cable splicer, lineman, 
and test boardman. This is a manage- 
ment program as the local of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers waived jurisdiction. 

In the fall of 1959, Mr. Archer in- 
terested company officials in skill im- 
provement and arranged for H. K. 
Collins, Director of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Center in Durham, to develop 
classes. These were in basic electricity 
and related mathematics, telephone 
equipment and circuits, outside plant 
construction principles, and basic tech- 
nical writing. Classes were conducted 
in the Durham High School and in 
company buildings and covered 40 
hours, four hours a night over 10 
weeks. Employees paid a $2.00 regis- 
tration fee and the company furnished 
textbooks and materials. Company em- 
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H. E. Hussey, President of the General Telephone Company of the Southeast, second left, 
presents a certificate to Cable Splicer K. K. Powell for completing a course in Basic Elec- 
tricity and Related Math at the first graduation ceremonies January 23, 1960. At left is H. 
K. Collins, Director of the Industrial Education Center at Durham, and at right is M. R. 


Houston, General’s Personnel Director 


ployees with practical experience in 
the various fields were certified as in- 
structors. 

These classes were open to the 400 
employees in the Durham Division of 
the company. One hundred and six reg- 
istered, and 70 finished with 11 com- 
pleting two courses. At graduation 
exercises at the company’s headquar- 
ters, certificates were awarded from the 
Industrial Education Center. These 
have been placed in the various em- 
ployees’ personnel folders and will help 
the employee in up-grading and job 
opportunities. 


A SECOND 40-hour course began 
February 8. It offers basic electricity 
and related mathematics, telephone 
equipment and circuits, outside plant 
construction principles, and _installa- 
tion and maintenance. Fifty Durham 
Division employees are participating. 
A third course is planned for this fall. 

General Telephone employees are the 
first telephone workers in North Caro- 
lina to be trained with the assistance 
of Vocational Education. Company of- 
ficials were so gratified with the results 
that similar courses have begun in 
Cookeville, Tennessee. Five small ex- 
changes are located in a 50-mile area 
and the company is providing transpor- 
tation for employees to Cookeville. 

The company recognizes it has a real 
training problem since it has acquired 
so many small independent companies. 
These employees in many instances, 
did not have the advantage of formal 
on-the-job or off-the-job training. Since 
its policy is promotion from within, 
the company encourages workers on 
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every level to continue their learning. 
In 1959 alone, General Telephone pro- 
moted 378 of its 1600 employees. 


Four hours of orientation training is 
given each new employee when he is 
acquainted with the work he will do 
and such fringe benefits as group health 
and life insurance, a non-participating 
pension plan, vacations, and working 
hours. There is also safety training for 
which the company has prepared its 
own manuals. Training the employee 
on the job in his duties is the responsi- 
bility of the supervisor. 


FROM TIME TO TIME, the company 
sends employees to the Automatic Elec- 
tric Company School near Chicago for 
intensive training in the use of new 
equipment. A limited number of man- 
agement and supervisory personnel 
goes to Wittenberg College in Ohio for 
a week’s training. This follows the 
lines of a forum, and supervisors from 
many areas exchange ideas and find out 
what is being done in their field. 

In the Fall of 1958, the company 
provided a Management Orientation 
Program for 200 supervisors with 10 
groups of 20 devoting a full week to 
a study of the company and its opera- 
tions. A second phase of this training 
is in the planning stage and will cover 
what supervision is and how to super- 
vise. 


THE INDUSTRIAL Education Center 
in Durham now has plans underway 
for several short courses in supervision 
in which company personnel will par- 
ticipate. These will range from 12 to 
20 hours and will include such subjects 


as creative thinking, work evalu 
job instruction training, time anc mo. 
tion studies, and budgeting. 

H. E. Hussey is President of the 
eral Telephone Company of the § 
east which is one of some 30 ope: 
companies of the General Tele; 
and Electronics Corporation of New 
York City. This is the largest inde) end. 
ent communications system in the 
United States. 

M. R. Houston is Director of Per. 
sonnel for the General Telephone Com. 
pany of the Southeast, and Darwin L, 
Bell is Personnel Assistant in charge of 
recruiting and training. The company 
recruits engineering, accountant. lib. 
eral arts and business graduates in 
area colleges. Following an interview 
at the college, recruits spend a day at 
the Durham headquarters where they 
are again interviewed and given a bar. 
rage of tests. 
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A selected management trainee re. 
ceives 18 months of intensive training. 
Twelve months are spent in the various 
departments in the general offices. At 
this point a Management Training 
Committee, composed of the Company 
President, Operating Vice President, 
Comptroller and Director of Personnel, 
meets with Department heads and de. 
termines where the trainee will do his 
best work. The trainee spends the last 
six months in the department selected 
and this usually governs his future as- 
signment. 

The new split-level headquarters 
building of the General Telephone 
Company of the Southeast, which op- 
ened in August 1959 on the outskirts 
of Durham, is of the most modern steel 
and concrete construction. It cost a 
million dollars, and some 200 of its 
1600 employees are housed there. 


YOUTH IS the keynote of General 
Telephone. The company is young. The 
median age of the employees is about 
34 years. The company is not nearly as 
interested in specialists as it is in young 
men who want to be trained. It requires 
its executives to be thoroughly familiar 
with the company’s operations and sufi: 
ciently versatile to be able to execute 
more than one job responsibility. It is 
establishing a source for future mat 
agement personnel by training at all 
levels. 


Miss Troxell is Information Specialist, Bu 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training, U. 5 
Department of Labor 
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mo- § Up for Vo-Ed 
(from page 6) 
7eN- 

uth. 

iting [J —not you, but the people responsible for this 

hone cut of $2 million. 

New Do you think they are wrong? 
vend. Dr. DertHick. Mr. Chairman, of course, 
h | must respect the overall picture— 
™ Mr. Focarty. I understand that. I re- 
spect your position, too. But I am asking 
Per. ff you the direct question and I expect that 

Com. & you will give us a direct answer as to what 

st js your professional judgment. So that takes 

: * B vou out from under the limitations that 

rge of you are under. 

npany Dr. Dertuick. Let me say that I am 

lib- &§ aware of the fact of the large proportionate 
es in fp matching of the States in the older pro- 
rview [g gams. And I do recognize the promise of 
this shift to technical training. I think we 

lay at FF are going to see it grow and develop. I 

> they BF did want— 

a bar. Mr. Focarty. Was it ever anticipated when 
the Defense Education Act was under con- 
sideration in either House that there would 

eae be a shift away from the established voca- 

ining. & tional education program to take care of 
arious —— this new program? 

es. At Dr. DertHIck. I can’t say that was in the 

aining picture at that time. 

mpany Mr. Focarty. I never heard of anyone 

sides even giving thought to such a shift. 

¥ : Dr. DertHick. In answer to your direct 

sonnel, question, Mr. Chairman, as I think you know, 

nd de- & the Office of Education did request the same 
do his — amount for the original programs. 

he last Mr. Focarty. Do you still think it was 

elected [ ¢ fair request? 

ure as Dr. DertHIcK. Yes, I would have to say 
that I think it was a fair request. However, 
in view of the overall fiscal policy and 

uarters B under the conditions we faced. I felt we 

ephone § were justified in making the shift of the 
ich op- § $2 million to advance the title VIII program. 
utskirts |B Mr. Focarry. You may continue to call it 

tel shift, but the plain fact is that you have 
rn Steet Be nade a cut of $2 million in this program, 
cost 4 B which is the second milestone in education, 

) of its and a program that has almost unanimous 

e support in both Houses of Congress. 

. I am just amazed at the action of the 

Seneral Department in cutting down some of these 
programs that are so popular. It just looks 

ng. The BF to me, as I told the Secretary yesterday, 

s about J that this budget is trying to please the econ- 

early as omizers and trying to please others who are 
interested in medical research. And that ap- 

n yor plies to other programs. There’s bragging 

requires about spending more than ever in these 

familiar PPular areas and there’s bragging about 
tet balancing the budget. 

It looks to me as if the Department cut 
execute many of these programs knowing that the 
ty. It is Congress was going to do something about 
re man §" 

g at all Mr. Pateros. In all fairness, the Depart- 
ment did request the full amount recom- 
mended by the Office. 

Mr. Focarty. We have many other areas 

vhere | hope Congress will correct the ac- 
jalist, Bu: JB tion of the Department, I am not blaming 
ng, U.S you. I am just asking you, for the record, 
if you still believe in this program? 
L JOURNAL BR MAY 1960 








Mr. Dertuick. Of course, I would say that 
I do, Mr. Chairman. I think that we do 


need to take into account Mr. Pateros’ 
comment that the Department did support 
us on this particular request, and the change 
came in fitting it into the overall fiscal policy. 

Mr. Focarty. The committee will come to 
order. 

Doctor, do you have a statement for us on 
vocational education? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Dertuick. | Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Vocational training is being provided 
under provisions of the George-Barden Act 
in the fields of agriculture, distributive oc- 
cupations, home economics, trades and in- 
dustry, practical nursing, and the fishery 
trades. Most of the programs are organized 
and operated by local school boards respon- 
sible for public secondary education. How- 
ever, in some instances programs are oper- 
ated in schools that serve an entire State or 
other geographic area larger than the usual 
school community. 

The operating educational agency de- 
termines the occupations for which training 
will be provided, as well as the curriculum 
and the content of the courses that are 
offered. Training programs are made avail- 
able for high school students and for adults. 
The operating agency makes available the 
necessary facilities and equipment and em- 
ploys qualified teachers who have had spe- 
cialized technical and professional prepara- 
tion for teaching and also who have had 
practical experience in the occupational field 
where training is being offered. 











Congressman Fogarty 





Dr. Derthick 


Administrative and supervisory personnel 
who are specialists in vocational education 
are employed by the State. They assist in 
promoting, organizing, operating, apprais- 
ing, and adjusting programs of vocational 
education as a result of technological and 
other developments. In addition, the States 
organize and maintain programs for the 
training of vocational teachers. All of these 
professional workers provide leadership and 
assistance in the development of effective 
programs. There continues to be a de- 
mand for these programs of vocational edu- 
cation. Enrollments are increasing each year 
and programs are being made available to 
more communities. There was a total en- 
rollment of 3,629,339 in 1958 and it is ex- 
pected that the enrollment in 1960 will 
reach 4 million. The States are contributing 
over $4 for each $1 of Federal funds in the 
conduct of these programs. 

The estimate of $31,702,081 for 1961 in- 
cludes a reduction of $2 million below the 
amount appropriated for 1960 for distribu- 
tion to the States under title I of the George- 
Barden Act. This reduction reflects chang- 
ing emphasis in terms of Federal support 
from the training for traditional vocational 
skills to training for the more highly skilled 
occupations provided for under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

The estimates for practical nurse train- 
ing ($4 million), fishery trades ($180,000), 
Guam ($80,000), Hawaii ($30,000), Puerto 
Rico ($105,000) and the Virgin Islands 
($40,000) are for the same amounts ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1960. 

The estimate included under the “De- 
fense educational activities” appropriation 
provides an increase of $2 million for the 
area vocational programs. Thus, the total 
requested for both types of vocational edu- 
cation training is the same amount ap- 
propriated for this purpose in 1960. 

Mr. Focarty. The appropriation for 1960 
is $33,702,081. Your request for 1961 is 
$31,702,081, a reduction of $2 million. The 
justifications say there is no change, overall, 
for vocational education, since there is a 
$2 million increase under area vocational 
education. What does the national organiza- 
tion think about this shift? 

Dr. Dertuick. I have had no discussion 
with the national organization, but it would 
be reasonable to assume that they would be 
critical of this change. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarty. Will you provide for the 
record what programs would be cut? And 
how much? 

Dr. DerTHICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarrty. And also place in the record 
a table indicating how much each State 
allocation would be reduced. 


MATCHING RATIO 


Mr. Focarty. How much in State and 
local funds is being spent for each Federal 
dollar? 

Dr. Dertuick. About four, I believe. About 
$4 to $1. It is a very encouraging measure 
of support. 

Mr. Focarty. They are still expanding 
their support, are they not? 








PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING PROGRAMS CONTINUE TO EXPAND 


Dr. Dertuick. Yes. That is true, is it 
not, Mr. Pearson? 

Mr. Pearson. They are still expanding. 

Mr. Focarty. So, even with no cut in 
appropriation, the State and local people 
would be putting up a larger part of the 
total program in 1961 than in 1960, would 
they not? 

Dr. Dertuick. I think that is a fair as- 
sumption, Mr. Chairman. 


STATES EXPANSION IN NURSE 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Focarty. It appears that several States 
have expanded their nurse training programs 
since last year. Is that right? 

Dr. Dertuick. Mr. Pearson, will you give 
the record on that? 

Mr. Pearson. They have continued to ex- 
pand that program, and it looks as though 
this year they will make quite a bit of 
expansion over the program they had last 
year. The enrollment on that program is 
something in excess of 30,000 people in 
training this year, and we will expect that 
they will increase that next year. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you expect that trend 
to continue going up? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir; as additional funds 
are made available, we will expect expansion 
on that, because some of the States say now 
that they are going to get more State ap- 
propriation for their department of educa- 
tion program. 

Mr. Focarty. How much more would you 
estimate that States would match this year 
if more Federal funds were made available? 

Mr. Pearson. In the case of practical 
nurse training? 

Mr. Focarty. Yes; in the case of practical 
nurse training. 

Mr. Pearson. I would assume that they 
would match the full $4 million in 1961. 
They may not match that this year. How- 
ever, Mr. Fogarty, we are attempting to re- 
canvass the States in April to see whether 
some of the States want additional money 
under the provisions of the reallotment of 
that fund. We have not done that previously, 
but some of the States are asking that we 
recanvass the situation in April. That is the 
thing we plan to do. 


* * * 


REDUCTION IN GEORGE-BARDEN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. MarsHALt. I have received a state- 
ment from Mr. Ostrem of Minnesota who, 
I think, sets forth very well the problem 
that Minnesota has in connection with the 
George-Barden fund, and it is a rather short 
statement, but a rather complete statement. 
I would like to place that in the record at 
this point. 

Mr. Focarty. All right. 

(The statement was inserted.) 

Mr. MarsHALt. The gist of it is in that 
people in Minnesota are quite concerned over 
the fact that the George-Barden funds have 
been reduced, and because of that they are 
wondering just what will be the attitude in 
the department of education concerning the 
George-Barden program. Is there indication 
that Office of Education is going to show 
less interest in vocational education? 


Dr. Dertuick. No, sir; it is not. We still 
have a vigorous interest in vocational edu- 
cation and are looking forward to a strong 
future in vocational education. 


EXTENT TO WHICH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FUNDS ARE UTILIZED 


Mr. MarsHALL. Are the States at present 
using all or virtually all of the funds allotted 
to them under title I of the George-Barden 
Act? 

Dr. Dertuick. I will get an exact re- 
port from Mr. Pearson, but I would say 
aes,” 

Mr. Pearson. Practically every bit of 
that money is being used because we have 
authority to reallot money where some 
State is not going to use it, and we reallot 
that money for another State. This year, 
I am quite sure, practically all of the 
money for home economics, trade and in- 
dustry, and distributive education will be 
used according to the original allotment. 

There are some places where some of the 
agricultural money has to be reallotted. For 
example, in the District of Columbia, they 
do not use their money, but that is reallotted 
to other States. Therefore, practically all 
of the money is being used at the present 
time. 

Mr. MarsHALt. Would a reduction in the 
funds result in reducing programs of vo- 
cational education in agriculture and home 
economics, distributive education, and trades 
and industry? 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes, sir. The chairman has 
asked us to file a table, Mr. Marshall, show- 
ing the amount of reduction in each case. 

Mr. MarsHa tt. Is there a need to curtail 
these programs? 

Dr. Dertuick. Well, to fit in again with 
the overall fiscal policy of the administra- 
tion, it was our desire, with the same vo- 
cational funds as last year, to shift some 
funds from the older programs that are 
well supported to title VIII of the Na- 
tional Defense Act, in order to advance 
that title. 

Mr. Larrp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lairp. Is it not a fact that merely 
the reduction, however, does not mean that 
there will be fewer classes offered in this 
particular work? 

Dr. Dertuick. Not necessarily. 


Mr. Lairp. It could be made up by the 
States and local communities. It might not 
be, but it could be. There is nothing that 
would prohibit it. 

Dr. Dertuick. The matching is 4 to 1 
now. It has been going up for some time, 
and it could be that the program will not 
suffer if the local and State funds are in- 
creased. 


INSTRUCTION FOR APPRENTICES 


Mr. MarsHa.t. Has a portion of title I 
funds been used through the years for re- 
lated instruction for apprentices? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir; a considerable 
amount of that money has been used for 
that purpose. 

Mr. MarsHatt. Do you think there is a 
need for continuing expanding that program? 


Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir; there is + yen 
definite need, because the Departn ont of 
Labor is now very vigorously promo! ag ap- 
prenticeship training. As that is bein done. 
there would be need for funds to exp.nd the 
related instruction for the expanded ; rogram 
in that area. 

Mr. MarsHatt. What would ha; 
these funds if this reduction of $2 
was put into effect? That woul 
comparatively new approach. 

Mr. Pearson. I think Dr. Derth 
swered that. The State and local commu. 
nity would have to put up additiona! funds, 
or there would be some curtailment in pro. 
grams because there are increasing costs of 
education and with less money something 
would have to give somewhere. We do not 
know the extent that the States and the local 
communities would put up this additional 
money. We would hope that they would, 

Mr. MarsHALt. So we have just barelj 
gone through a process here of getting some 
of the people in Labor and some of the 
people in the Office of Education together, 
to work out this program; and now we 
come along and stop it. At least curtail 
it—that is about what happens; is it not? 

Mr. Pearson. That could happen with this 
situation. 
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LIMIT ON USE OF FUND UNDER NDEA 


Mr. MarsHati. Dr. Derthick, my atten. 
tion has been called to an article that ap- 
peared in the November 1959 issue of a 
magazine, County Agent and Vo-Ag Teacher. 
This article by John Harms complains that 
Senator Bush of Connecticut has stated that 
he offered an amendment to the vocational 
title of the Defense Education Act of 1958, 
at the request of the Office of Education. It 
is my understanding that this amendment 
restricts the use of funds to the training 
of highly skilled technicians in occupations 
necessary to the national defense. 

Would you comment? 


Dr. Dertuick. Yes. We were extremely 
anxious to advance vocational and technical 
education through the National Defens 
Education Act. The leaders in vocational 
education were interested in setting up get: 
eral area schools for the promotion of vw- 
cational education across the board. 

On our part, it was a practical que: 
tion of getting through legislation that 
we thought would give vocational education 
a real shot in the arm, while establishing the 
principle of area vocational schools, so tha! 
technical education would be available 
many rural youth who had not previously hai 
access to it. We felt it was very important t0 
establish in the law the principle of are 
vocational education which had not beet 
so clearly established before. We felt ven 
sure that we would not attain this go 
if it were not established along the line 
indicated in the National Defense Educt 
tion Act. Our interest was very genuill 
and very sincere in advancing the vocational 
cause by harmonizing the proposal with the 
administration’s position. This was the De 
partment’s position, in order to do what We 
thought was for the best advantage of Ww 
cational education, under the circumstance: 
We felt that we would fail in the # 
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VO-ED KEEPS PROGRAMS IN LINE WITH 


tempt to get area vocational education 
established in the law had we proceeded 
along any other course. 

Now, naturally, there are many people in- 
yolved in vocational education. They are 
scattered all over the country. There are 
some very fine people who couldn’t know 
all the facts at the time, and perhaps they 
could not reconcile our action with our 
earnest desire to advance vocational edu- 
cation. But our motives were very sincere, 
and we considered the accomplishment of 
title VIII in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act as one of the real milestones in 
vocational education. 


REDIRECTION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. MarsHa.t. Dr. Derthick, is this what 
prompted Secretary Flemming to say that 
there needed to be a redirection in voca- 
tional education programs? 

Dr. DertHick. I cannot speak for the 
Secretary as to whether this was in his mind 
or not. Of course, all of us know that vo- 
cational education will change greatly in 
the immediate future, because there are so 
many changes in our industrial life. We 
must upgrade vocational education. We must 
adjust it so as to meet the changing times. 
As a matter of fact, we are doing a major 
study right now in the Office of Education 
to accomplish that very objective, but I 
don’t think any of us can predict at this 
time just where we will be 5 years from 
now; but when the 5 years have passed, 
we want to be sure that we are up-to-date 
and meeting the needs of the times. 

Mr. MarRsHALL. It, is not my intention to 
put words in your mouth concerning the 
testimony of Secretary Flemming. However, 
he did state before the committee what I 
thought was in very general terms that 
there should be some redirection. Later on 
I had the opportunity of asking him some 
questions, and I wanted to be more specific 
about it, as to just what should be changed 
so far as vocational education is concerned, 
and he told me that he would place in the 
record some examples of what he meant, 
so 1 would more clearly understand it. 

Could you give some examples? We are 
talking, or we have been talking in pretty 
general terms; but can you give me some 
specific examples of what, in your think- 
ing, should be changed in vocational educa- 
tion? 

(The information supplied follows:) 


REDIRECTION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Programs of vocational education have 
continuously been readjusted as a result 
of technological, economic, sociological and 
other developments. The recent accelerated 
changes in older established occupations 
and the emergence of new occupations have 
resulted in a noticeable redirection of vo- 
cational programs. New courses are being 
added because of new occupations, content 
of established programs is being changed 
and vocational programs are being estab- 
lished in geographical areas not previously 
serve, Vocational educators regularly make 
occupational surveys and use job analysis 
and various other means of keeping courses 
abreast of the needs of workers. 
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An increasing number of courses or pro- 
grams are being established for training 
in the newer occupations in the fields of 
jet propulsion, air conditioning and refrig- 
eration, radio and television. 

Changes in the content of vocational 
courses are indicated by greater emphasis 
on the related science and mathematics and 
the newer procedures and processes. For 
example, content of pipefitting courses has 
been revised to include information and 
techniques necessary in building atomic in- 
stallations and in the hydraulics of auto- 
mated machines; welding courses have in- 
corporated the newer techniques of inert 
gas arc welding; more emphasis is being 
placed on farm management and finance, 
the use of antibiotics in animal feeding and 
disease control, and the use of a multiplicity 
of sprays for control of insects, weeds, and 
disease. 

The development of area vocational schools 
is another evidence of the redirection of 
vocational programs. Such schools provide 
training in industrial occupations for per- 
sons in rural areas who previously had 
limited access to such training. 

Provision is also made for training the 
isolated apprentice. Special vocational pro- 
grams have been set up for the retraining 
of persons who have been displaced from 
their jobs by technological advances and for 
retraining of unemployed persons in urban 
areas in which certain industries have been 
closed. 


NEW TRENDS 


REANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Dr. Dertuick. I will try to do that, but 
I think, Mr. Marshall, that we can answer 
that question with greater satisfaction to you 
and to ourselves when we complete some 
of the studies that are now underway. We 
are trying to enlist some of the best minds 
in this country to take stock, for example, 
of vocational education in agriculture, just 
to cite one example. Where are we today? 
What are the needed changes? What do 
we need to do to meet the needs of the 
young people on the farm, to give them 
the best possible training for their future 
vocational plans and needs? 

I think you will be greatly reassured when 
some of these studies are completed. We are 
right in the midst of them now. I would 
hesitate to predict without the completion 
of the study just how we will come out, 
but I feel that we will come out at a point 
that will find general agreement among the 
agricultural education leaders in this coun- 
try, because we shall tap their brains to 
find the answers. 

Now, without suggesting what that re- 
port might show, I will tell you, maybe give 
you an example of one thing that is bother- 
ing us that makes us think we need to 
take a new look at agricultural education 
in order to up-date it. 

We know that with the urbanization go- 
ing on in this country, and with small in- 
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profound understanding of vocational education’s priority relationship to the culture, defense 
and economic well-being of his nation; his vision and wisdom in recognizing that federal 
aid for vocational education is indigenous to the maintenance of high standards and effective 
training programs; his successful, vigorous action in accenting the prestige of vocational 
education by gaining approval of an item in the national platform of his political party 
that pledges continued federal assistance for the program; his fundamental belief in and 
scrupulous adherence to the proposition that adequate opportunity for developing his capa- 
bilities to the fullest is the rightful heritage of every American; his acute discernment of 
the significant assistance vocational education can bring to the people of the world’s un- 
derdeveloped countries; and his humanitarian spirit in constantly crusading to create for 
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dustries moving into the rural areas, that 
many of our boys are going to be engaged 
in part-time farming. They are going to be 
doing other things part time. They already 
are, in some places. 

Now, what modifications do we need? 
I don’t know the answers. We are trying 
to find them. But what modifications do 
we need in some parts of our training in 
agriculture and training of farm boys to 
enable them to fit into that kind of program 
in which they will find themselves, working 
at farming part time, and working, maybe, 
in small industry part time, or maybe in 
food processing plants and things of that 
nature. 


Mr. Pearson, you might like to supplement 
what I have said, maybe sharpen it up. 

Mr. Pearson. What we are attempting to 
do now is develop some experimental re- 
search where we would go into a rural 
area and determine what are the occupa- 
tions other than farming, where there is a 
need to prepare people for those occupa- 
tions. We are hoping, then, Congressman 
Marshall, through this experimental re- 
search, to find answers to some of the prob- 
lems where many of the ‘farm boys are 
leaving the farms and will be employed in 
the rural communities. What are the things 
that they might do? What are the types of 
training that those young men ought to 
have to remain in the rural communities, 
and the occupations in those communities? 
For example, we would like to take the 
dairy industry and take a look at dairy 
manufacturing and how many people in a 
State are gainfully engaged in that occupa- 
tion, what kind of training should they have 
for success in that occupation? Could we 
set up, on an area basis, a center where 
we would train young men leaving the 
farms, to go in that occupation? 

We visualize that our test on that might 
be a 2-year program, and come out with 
something that would be quite an asset to 
the boys in the rural communities. 


We also are working on the idea that 
we might do a similar thing with the train- 
ing of persons who will work in dairy herd 
improvement. How many are there of these 
people? What do they do? What kind of 
training ought they to have for success? 

I have already been discussing this with 
the dean at one college of agriculture, and 
they want to work with us on exploring 
that possibility. We think it has great 
promise. 

Dr. DertHicK. May I add, Mr. Marshall, 
that in my experience as a school super- 
intendent, one of my chief concerns has 
been in this general field of vocational edu- 
cation. I have been identified with it for 
a long time, as a promoter and a defender. 
I have often said the advancement of ag- 
riculture in our State is attributable to a 
marked degree to the work we have done 
in vocational agriculture. I am talking about 
the rural areas. Tremendous progress has 
been made down there. One can drive 
across the country now and compare that 
with 30 or 40 years ago and the results 
are amazing. I attribute part of the progress, 
a substantial part, to the things we have 
done through vocational agriculture. 
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I think that I have never had prouder 
moments as Commissioner of Education than 
I have had when working with our Future 
Farmer boys. It is perfectly marvelous, the 
leadership and the abilities that they dis- 
play and their accomplishments. It is a 
thrilling experience to be associated with 
them as I was with their leaders at the 
big convention in Kansas City, where I was 
last summer to speak. 

I think we are letting the boys down 
who are going to come after the boys of 
today, unless we do this look-ahead, and 
unless we prepare and plan educational 
programs that will meet the needs of 5 
and 10 and 15 years from now. 

All of this planning we are doing is 
in terms of strengthening vocational edu- 
cation and increasing the emphasis on vo- 
cational agriculture. 

Mr. MarsHALt. It seems to me that the 
things that you have said and the things 
that Mr. Pearson has said point to the 
fact that you are reviewing this thing, 
which is commendable, but that in the 
meantime, before completing your study 
and your review, you reduce the amount for 
vocational education $2 million below what 
it was last year. 

Now, does that make sense, to reduce 
that before you have the benefit of what 
your studies show? 

Dr. Dertuick. Well, it may well be that 
the results of our study will put voca- 
tional education in a new posture—it may 
well be. 

Mr. MarsHaLt. My understanding is that 
in determining what these courses for vo- 
cational education should be, whether it be 
in agriculture, distributive education, or 
other phases of it, the State and local 
people have quite a large latitude in de- 
termining those courses. That is true; is 
it not? 

Dr. Dertuick. Well, they should, I think. 

Mr. MarsHatt. If the direction of your 
study shows that the emphasis might very 
well be placed in a little different direction, 
there is nothing in the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act that would prevent these people 
from making the decisions that way; is 
there? 

Dr. Dertuick. Well, no, not at all. 

Mr. MarsHatt. I didn’t think so. 

Dr. Dertuick. There might have to be 
some modifications in legislation depend- 
ing upon the outcome of these studies. 
Wouldn’t that be true, Mr. Pearson? 


Mr. Pearson. There might be modifica- 
tions in the formula for the distribution 
of the money by categories, but still there 
is flexibility in the community for the com- 
munity to make the decision as to whether 
it can best be served by agriculture or 
distributive education or a combination of 
all of the fields of vocational education. That 
decision is for the local people to make. 


Mr. MarsHALL. One thing that causes a 
problem as far as my State is concerned 
is that my State legislature is not in session 
this year. In all likelihood it will not be 
in session unless there is a special session 
called. Therefore, on a State basis, they 
have no opportunity in this next fiscal year 
of increasing the State participation to offset 
the loss that they have from Federal partic- 


ipation in meeting the requiremen 5 of 
the schools, which is a pitiful situation for 
them, as I am sure you appreciate. 

While there isn’t anything commit: :d to 
them, they had certainly a feeling «f as. 
surance that they would be getting from 
the Federal Government approximate, the 
same amount of money they had i: the 
previous year. 

Dr. Dertuick. That would be a com licat. 
ing factor. However, when this particular 
appropriation gets down to the community 
level, I think it would not be a_ heavy 
hardship on a given community or school 
district; that the school district would have 
an opportunity to make up the deficiency. 

Mr. Denton. Dr. Derthick, you thought 
that $33,702,081 was necessary to carry out 
vocational educational program under the 
George-Barden Act; did you not? 

Dr. DertuicK. Did you say three million? 

Mr. Denton. No, no; $33 million. 

Dr. Dertuick. $33,702,081. Yes, sir; that’s 
correct. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Stans thought other. 
wise, and thought you could do with $2 
million less. 

Dr. DertHicx. Of course, you have the 
record. 

Mr. Denton. I think you have a better 
knowledge of the needs of vocational edu- 
cation than Mr. Stans does, personally; but 
why is it that the Director of the Budget 
and this administration either always wants 
to abolish this program or reduce this ap- 
propriation? Every year we have had this 
problem. 

Dr. Dertuick. I would say that our Secre- 
tary will be given a good deal of encourage- 
ment in the studies that I spoke of a while 
ago, in replying to Mr. Marshall, which, as 
I say, I believe will put vocational educa- 
tion in an increasingly important posture. 

Mr. Denton. Doctor, I am satisfied that 
you are very strong for vocational education, 
but I just cannot understand why every 
year we go through this same program and 
have this appropriation cut. It has happened 
every year. One year they wanted to abolish 
it. 

Dr. Dertuick. I might suggest, Mr. Den 
ton, that there is no such proposal this 
year; this proposal is not in the offing. 

Mr. Denton. How much did you ask 
for area vocational education in the Ne 
tional Defense Education Act? 

Dr. Dertuick. It was $9 million. We are 
getting there what we asked for. That was, 
Mr. Denton, based on studies with the 
States as to the amount they could use. 

Mr. Denton. They gave you what you 
asked for there? 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. When the National Defense 
Education Act was passed, I am sure thal 
you did not think that was passed to cur 
tail the vocational education program under 
the George-Barden Act, did you? 

Dr. Dertuick. No, sir. I think the end 
result will be to accelerate vocational educa 
tion. 

Mr. DenTON. That was the purpose of title 
VIII of the National Defense Education Act’ 


Dr. Dertuick. Yes, sir. 


Mr. DENTON. That is the course you ale 
trying to take to encourage it? 
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TITLE Vill—“A REAL MILESTONE IN ADVANCING VO0-ED” 


Dr. DertHIck. Yes, I think that that ad- 
yances vocational education very materially. 

Mr. Denton. Now, you understand that 
there is a difference, of course, in the word- 
ing of the two acts and the National De- 
fense Education Act is rather restrictive in 
its terms? 

Dr. Dertuick. Yes, it doesn’t permit 
across-the-board programs in vocational edu- 
cation. However, it does establish the 
principle of area vocational educational 
schools and, as our studies develop and 
show the changing needs and new needs 
in vocational education, I think, that prin- 
ciple having been established, it will be 
much easier to extend the concept of area 
yocational programs. 

Mr. Denton. It provides for training 
technicians, primarily, under the National 
Defense Act. It is a 4-year program, not 
a permanent program. 

Dr. Dertuick. That is true. 


Mr. Denton. How does your Department 
define the word “technician”? 

Dr. DertHick. Let me call on our techni- 
cal adviser for that. 

Mr. Pearson. We did have some difficulty 
in trying to define the word “technician.” 
We first used the definition that was in a 
document by the Department of Labor. 
Failing to agree on the definition of a 
technician, in our regulations we attempted 
to describe the type of educational program 
for which the funds may be used, rather 
than to define “technician.” We had to do 
that, because we could not find agreement 
with any group on the definition of a tech- 
nician. 


Mr. Denton. So you have simply set forth 
certain occupations that are covered under 
that? 


Mr. Pearson. And certain types of train- 
ing for which education funds might be 
used. For example, we just came off the 
press Monday with suggestions for the train- 
ing in mechanical drafting and design 
technology. That is a very, very complicated 
occupational field. The funds are being used 
for that purpose. Here is another one: elec- 
trical and electronics technology. The funds 
are being used for that purpose. We have 
others, such as industrial chemistry, where 
people are being trained to work as in- 
dustrial chemists. 


Mr. Denton. I think the best thing for 
you to do is put a list in the record of the 
occupations that would be covered under 
that definition “technician.” 

Mr. Pearson. I would think we should 
give you in that record some of the courses 
for which funds are being used at the pres- 
ent time, because it is not completely 


Mr. Denton. You mean under the Na- 
tional Defense Act or under the George- 
Barden Act? 

Mr. Pearson. Under the National De- 
fense Act, title VIII. 

Mr. Focarty. When Mr. Mitchell was 
here last Monday a week ago, I raised this 
question, and he apparently is not satisfied 
with this definition, as Secretary of Labor; 
and to'd the committee that he either ex- 
pects cr has arranged to sit down with the 
Secretey of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare, to try to agree on a mutually satisfac- 
tory definition of a technician. 

Dr. Dertuick. I am very glad you told 
me, but I do think, gentlemen, that we have 
made a great deal of progress in developing 
understanding about this matter, and the 
list, as Mr. Pearson says, is not complete. 
It is a growing list all the time. 


(The information supplied follows:) 


OccuPaTIONAL FieELps FoR WHIcH TITLE 
VIII Provipes TRAINING 


Submitted herewith is a broad classifica- 
tion of occupational fields necessary for the 
national defense and for which title VIII 
training programs are being offered. This list 
covers the major occupational fields but 
does not include all of the possible areas for 
which training may be provided by the sev- 
eral States. 

1. Aeronautical: 
Aircraft design. 
Airframe structures. 
Control and guidance systems. 
Jet propulsion. 
Operations and maintenance. 
Powerplant. 
Rocket propulsion. 


. Chemical and metallurgical: 
Processing control. 
Research and development. 


. Civil and construction: 
Estimating. 
Highway. 
Photogrammetry. 
Structural drafting and design. 
. Electrical: 
Electrical drafting and design. 
Power generation and distribution. 
Research and development. 


. Electronics: 
Communications. 
Data processing. 
Electronic drafting and design. 
Research and development. 


. Instrumentation: 
Aircraft. 
Design. 
Industrial processing. 
Installation and maintenance. 
Instrument control. 
Petroleum refining and distribution. 
. Mechanical: 
Heating, air conditioning and refriger- 
ation. 
Mechanical drafting and design. 
Tool and die design. 
. Production: 
Control. 
Inspection. 
Management. 
. Technologies (not elsewhere classified) : 
Nuclear power. 
Photography. 
Shipbuilding. 
Others. 


BUSH AMENDMENT 


Mr. Denton. Was that amendment offered 
at the suggestion of the Office of Education, 
the Bush amendment? 

Dr. Dertuick. Let me reply this way, Mr. 
Denton: I did not happen to be personally 
involved, but I take responsibility for it. I 
don’t dodge the responsibility because, as I 
told Mr. Marshall a while ago, I sincerely 
felt that we had an opportunity to advance 
vocational education a great deal. It seemed 
to us that it was impracticable to hope for 
the successful passage of title VIII of the 
NDEA unless it was passed in the form in 
which it was finally enacted. And so I felt 
very gratified with the inclusion of this 
title; I felt it was a real milestone in ad- 
vancing vocational education. 

Mr. Denton. The criticism in my mind 
is that the language is so restrictive and has 
words that have not been defined in this kind 
of an act before, which makes it very difficult 
for the States to administer, and, in the last 
analysis on this amendment, it is left up to 
the State board. 

Dr. Dertuick. I think the program is very 
encouraging. It sems to be operating well. 
We have worked out the kinks, I think, 
quite satisfactorily. 

Mr. Denton. I have no objection, provid- 
ing you don’t curtail an existing program. 

Now, we have in the city where I live, 
we have a very fine vocational educational 
program, and it works with this apprentice- 
ship program. As I see these amendments, the 
building trades would have great difficulty 
coming under it. A great deal of vocational 
educational work and apprentice training is 
with the building trades. 

Dr. Dertuick. Mr. Pearson, will you tell 
Mr. Denton how wé worked that out? 

Mr. Pearson. As soon as a program is 
set up, and it is designed for the training 
of technicians and persons who are appren- 
tices or who have completed their apprentice- 
ship, who want to come in and enroll in that 
course to develop additional understanding 
and skills to make progress in the occupa- 
tion, they are enrolled in the courses. 

For example, in 1959, more than half of 
the people enrolled in this program were in 
extension courses. 

Mr. Denton. You mean under the Na- 
tional Defense Act? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. You would find 
48,000 people enrolled in 1959, and a lot of 
those people were employed workers who 
were working at a job of this level, and they 
wanted to come in to develop additional 
understanding and abilities, and they enrolled 
in these courses, by the hundreds of them. 
They enrolled in the courses. 

Mr. Denton. In the new program? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Why is it necessary to cut 
back an old program because you set up 
the new one? 

Dr. Dertuick. Mr. Denton, I might throw 
a little bit more light on what I told you and 
Mr. Marshall about our efforts with regard 
to title VIII. You referred to the Bush amend- 
ment added in the Senate bill. That area 
vocational title had been left completely out 
of the House bill, and our action was taken 
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“WE SHOULD HAVE MORE RELATED INSTRUCTION FOR APPRENTICES’ 


to get the principle of area vocational edu- 
cation established, by tying it to national 
defense. And so our motivation in this matter 
was totally positive toward vocational edu- 
cation and we felt that we won a real victory 
to get it put in the bill. Insofar as it em- 
braced technical vocational education, it 
was on an area basis. We feel that we might 
well have lost the whole program if we had 
not done that. 


Mr. Denton. I think that is fine if you 
could just convince Mr. Stans that doesn’t 
mean cutting back another program. That 
is what my objection is. Mr. Marshall spoke 
about that. Everybody is having this same 
problem. But the school budgets have been 
set up on the theory that the George-Barden 
Act was in effect. They made all their plans 
and all their budgeting on that. This comes 
along and cuts it out. 

Mr. Lairp. I tell them to keep their shirt 
on. 
Mr. Denton. That is all right when you 
are in here, but when they are out there 
having problems, that shirt gets wet and 
dirty. 

I have often thought, as I look at this 
budget, that somebody has got Potomac 
fever. They have been down here in Wash- 
ington so long they don’t know the problems 
the local governments are facing. I had an 
article here just a minute ago that shows 
that non-defense spending of local communi- 
ties and State governments had increased at 
a tremendously great rate, and that local 
governments and State governments don’t 
have taxing power that the Federal Govern- 
ment has, and that over the country they 
are almost universally in much worse shape 
than the Federal Government is. I thought 
that you, coming from the State government, 
being familiar with this problem, might help 
Mr. Stans in understanding this problem. 
We don’t run into it only here; we run into 
it in one place after another. 

I think it would be a great service, if you 
could help him. 

Dr. Dertuick. Well, of course, as I say, 
you have the record. 

Mr. Denton. Yes, I know that. I am not 
complaining about what you did. I am com- 
plaining about the fact that you weren’t 
successful. 

Mr. Focarty. We go on now to the De- 
fense Education Act. We will place your 
statement [Dr. Derthick’s] in the record. 

(An excerpt from the statement referred 
to follows:) 





GRANTS TO STATES FOR AREA VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS (TITLE Vill) ($9 MILLION) 


Title VIII of the act provides for area 
vocational education programs designed to 
train individuals for employment as highly 
skilled technicians in occupations necessary 
for the national defense with special atten- 
tion given to geographical areas not previ- 
ously or adequately served. 

In operation throughout the States, these 
programs provide both preparatory and ex- 
tension courses. Generally, courses are at 
the post high school level with full-time pro- 
grams of about 2 years duration. These pro- 
grams in 1960 are serving about 150,000 per- 
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sons who are interested in training for tech- 
nical occupations. 

States have made significant progress in 
this program. During 1961 the States will 
continue to expand and improve their pro- 
grams with emphasis on extending courses 
to additional geographic areas. The demand 
for technicians as a result of technological 
developments throughout the Nation con- 
tinues. 

An amount of $9 million is requested for 
fiscal year 1961, an increase of $2 million 
over the amount provided in 1960. Pre- 
liminary estimates from the States show that 
they are in need of additional funds and are 
in a position to provide the necessary 
matching funds. 

Mr. Focarty. Tell us about the special at- 
tention the Vocational Education Division 
is giving to the problems of older workers. 

Dr. Dertuick. Mr. Pearson, the efforts 
you are making with older workers. 

Mr. Pearson. A member of our staff has 
been working with the Committee of the 
Office of Education on this whole problem 
of the aged. We are trying to work with that 
Committee to see where there are opportuni- 
ties in the field of vocational education to 
provide training and retraining of the older 
people for new jobs. We think some of the 
recommendations coming out of that Com- 
mittee will stimulate some interest on the 
part of the State people in this particular 
job, because it may be some of these older 
people, if they take a little different type of 
training, can find employment at jobs which 
are available for them. 

Mr. Focarty. What liaison do you have 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training in the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Pearson. I am a member of the Fed- 
eral Committe on Apprenticeship, and I 
meet with the people at every one of their 
meetings when we discuss common problems 
dealing with apprenticeship training. 

Mr. Focarty. So each knows what the 
other is doing. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. We think that has 
been very effective because we exchange 
ideas, and each one tries to define his re- 
sponsibilities and how we can work to- 
gether in the interest of that program. 

Mr. Focarty. We would be interested in 
knowing next year what the results have been 
in this field. 

Mr. Pearson. I think we shall be able 
to give you something, Mr. Fogarty, which 
will be very interesting, because we see some 
very desirable results from it. 


Mr. Focarty. We have been complaining 
about lack of action of the Department of 
Labor in this particular field for 4 or 5 
years. We gave them money for a research 
project 3 or 4 years ago, but we do not seem 
to get any results. Many studies have been 
made and research has been accomplished, 
but it is still a big problem. 

Mr. Pearson. I think many of the people 
there recognize there should be more people 
in that program and that we should have 
more related instruction for the apprentices. 
We are working together to try to bring 
about an improvement in that program. 


Mr. Focarty. Do you think you 
enough funds in this particular prog: 
do a good job? 

Mr. Pearson. I think the States could 
always use more money for that type «! pro. 
gram. It is a question whether the  yill 
take the money which they get and ise jt 
on that program, because it would huve to 
be a State responsibility to decide how much 
of the money they get for trade and indus. 
trial education they would use for elated 
instruction for apprentices. Only if we en. 
courage them to give that attention wil! they 
use a higher percentage of their funds for 
that purpose. 


have 
Mm to 


* * * 


Sec. Fremminc. No change is conten. 
plated in funds available for the overall yo. 
cational education program. Within the 
total, there is, however, a shift in emphasis 
which, as the President has indicated, will 
decrease Federal assistance for the tradi- 
tional George-Barden programs of training 
in agriculture, home economics, industrial 
trades, and distributive occupations. This 
decrease is fully offset by an equal increase 
in funds for area vocational programs under 
the National Defense Education Act which 
are designed to provide training in the more 
highly skilled technician occupations. . .. 


* * * 


Sec. FLtemminc. As far as the vocational 
education is concerned you are of course 
correct in your statement that we are pro- 
posing a $2 million reduction in the regular 
appropriation but I think I should again note 
the fact that we are proposing a $2 million 
increase on the vocational education title in 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Mr. Focarrty. But it doesn’t justify the cut. 

Mr. FLemminc. I appreciate that reason- 
able people can differ on that. 

Mr. Focarty. And I would guess that % 
percent of Congress will agree with me. 

Mr. FLemminc. You are in a better posi 
tion than I am to know that. 

Mr. Focarty. I have seen the record. 

Mr. Fiemminc. It does reflect a sincere 
conviction to the effect that some of wha 
might be called the old-line program can be 
tapered off and increased emphasis placed 
on the type of program reflected in the Ne 
tional Defense Education Act. In the long 
run the total vocational education program 
would be on a sounder base but again | 
appreciate the fact that reasonable peopl 
can differ. 


REDUCTION IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarty. Have you any good reas0 
to believe that the Congress will go alon 
with this $2 million cut in vocational edv 
cation? 

Secretary FLemminc. Mr. Chairman, | at 
not in good position to predict on somethin 
of that kind. I think that the position tht 
the President has taken in his budget is! 
reasonable one. He is simply recognizibt 
the fact in the field of vocational educatio 
there are areas which can be more profitabl) 
emphasized today than certain other ares 
He is recommending that the total amount be 
the same as this year. In the terms of told 
amount of money available for vocation! 
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SECRETARY FLEMMING ANSWERS SOME WELL-PUT QUESTIONS 


education, there would be no cut as over 
against 1960. 

He is cutting it one place and stepping 
it up at another point, simply to reflect a 
judgment that the time has come to shift 
the emphasis somewhat in the field of voca- 
tional education. 


REASONING BEHIND BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Focarty. I guess I am getting a little 
dense. I can’t follow you on all these ex- 
planations that you make. A while ago you 
disagreed on Mr. Laird’s bill to make out- 
right grants and you have been saying on 
these programs there should be 50—50 
matching. Then when the suggestion was 
made on overhead that might be a good way 
of working it out, 50—50, you couldn’t agree 
to that. 

Then just a few moments ago, to justify 
a small increase in the Children’s Bureau, 
you said you were planning to get up to the 
authorization over a 6-year period, and you 
justify that on the basis of past congressional 
action. Now when it comes to cutting $2 
million from vocational education, I am 
sure the record will show if you are giving 
any consideration to the thinking of past 
Congresses you would not think of cutting 
this by $2: million. 

Secretary FLremminc. Mr. Chairman, do 
you agree with me or not—my explanation 
is that the total amount we are recommend- 
ing is the same. It is simply a shift in pro- 
gram emphasis. 

Mr. Focarty. It is shifting it from one de- 
partment to another? 

Secretary FLEMMING. Not necessarily from 
one department. 

Mr. Focarty. From one area to another. 

Secretary FLEMMING. From one area to 
another. 


Mr. Focarty. Taking away from this pro- 
gram that has been so successful in this 
country and so popular in Congress. But the 
point I am trying to make, on the one hand 
you say, “Well, Congress for 4 or 5 years 
has been doing it this way and that is why we 
have only budgeted this small increase in the 
Children’s Bureau.” Then when we come to 
vocational education you are going just the 
opposite from the course followed for years 
by Congress. . . . 

* * * 


Sec. FLemminc. As far as vocational edu- 
cation is concerned, I think that you realize 
that there is a feeling that some areas of 
vocational education that made _ perfectly 
good sense 20 or 25 years ago, does not need 
as much emphasis today as they were re- 
ceiving 20 or 25 years ago, whereas there are 
other areas growing out of the rapid tech- 
nological advances in this country that need 
emphasis. I don’t see anything wrong in ex- 
Pressing its conviction on a program of this 
kind... 

+ ~ * 


Mr. Pocarty. The committee will come to 
order. Mr. Secretary, when I went back to 
my office last night, I had in my mail along 
with other letters this letter from the State 
of low: Department of Public Instruction, 


— January 29, 1960. I will read the whole 
etter ; 


WAY 1969 


State oF Iowa, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
Des Moines, January 29, 1960. 


Hon. Joun E. Focarry, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: It has come to our attention that 
the President, in his annual budget message, 
recommended a change in Federal appropri- 
ations for vocational education under the 
George-Barden title I funds. I feel that this 
should not be done for the following reasons: 


1. For years we have heard legislators, 
editors, educators, and lay people state that 
education is our first line of defense. It 
would seem that our line of defense is very 
weak, if it is slowly strangled to death. 


2. The present George-Barden title I 
funds have remained nearly the same for 
several years. With the increase in salaries, 
etc., the amount of money available for local 
school programs is decreasing each year. At 
present, in Iowa, local districts furnish $3 
for each $1 of Federal funds and, in addi- 
tion, local schools must furnish facilities and 
equipment. 

3. Iowa is reorganizing her schools at a 
rapid rate. If we are to offer our boys and 
girls a broad program, we must have funds 
to aid school districts establish vocational 
departments. 


4. Vocational programs tend to be more ex- 
pensive than academic programs because of 
smaller classes and expensive equipment. 
Local districts already are overburdened try- 
ing to meet the needs of larger and larger 
enrollments. 


5. America needs skilled workers in in- 
creasing numbers at the _less-than-profes- 
sional level. 


6. When the National Defense Education 
Act was passed, we were led to believe that 
needed funds would be appropriated to take 
care of the needs for technical education. We 
need technicians but there is also a serious 
shortage of skilled workers. 


It is my humble opinion that instead of 
decreasing George-Barden title I funds by 
about 7 per cent, they should be greatly in- 
creased; I would imagine by at least 50 
per cent. 

Please pardon any liberties I have taken. 
I have been in schoolwork all my life. Eight- 
een months ago I became director of voca- 
tional education, and I am amazed at the in- 
adequacies of support given to vocational 
education at the Federal, State, and local 
levels. We have an excellent program. Let’s 
support it and make it even better—make 
it available for all boys and girls and for 
adults who can profit by the instruction. 

Sincerely yours, 


DivisiON OF VOCATIONAL EpDUCATION, 
B. H. Graeser, Director. 


I assume that that is just the beginning 
of similar letters that we are going to re- 
ceive when it becomes generally known that 
you have cut these funds by $2 million. 
What about the American Vocational Associ- 
ation? I wonder if they approve of this or 
if they made any recommendations when this 
budget was being prepared. 


Mr. Fiemminc. Not that I know of. At 
least, I had no contact with them. I would 
like to call attention to the fact that the 
writer of that letter puts primary emphasis 
on the desirability of making funds available 
for the type of vocational education program 
that is budgeted for in the National Defense 
Education Act and of course it is that pro- 
gram that we are proposing to increase by 
$2 million. 

Mr. Focarty. That was not the emphasis 
that I read into it. The emphasis that I read 
was that you could do that and keep the 
George-Barden funds the same. 


Mr. Fiemminc. I am sure that this is what 
he wants. I would certainly interpret the 
letter in that way. My only point is that one 
of his principal points had to do with the type 
of program that is included in the National 
Defense Education Act, and I think he 
is absolutely right on that point. I would 
agree with him completely. 

Mr. Focarty. I had been led to believe, 
as all educators had when the bill was 
passed, that these things would happen, but 
not at the expense of other programs. 

Mr. FLemmine. Yes. 


DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarty. I imagine we will get many 
similar letters. Now, are you satisfied with 
the proposed appropriations for the Defense 
Education Act? 


Mr. Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
the proposed appropriations for all of the 
titles will make it possible for us to move 
forward with this program in an effective 
way. 

* « a 


Mr. Denton. Contrary to your recom- 
mendations, the Director of the Budget re- 
duced the appropriation for vocational edu- 
cation from $33,702,000 to $31,702,081, a re- 
duction of $2 million. 

Mr. FLemmine. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Let me ask you this: almost 
every year during the past 7 years the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has recommended cuts 
in appropriations for vocational education. 
The President’s message has called for re- 
peal of all vocational education acts. Will 
you explain why the administration seems 
so determined to remove funds for vocational 
education? 

Mr. Fiemmine. Let me take that question 
in two parts. First of all, the proposal to 
eliminate all appropriations for vocational 
education was, of course, accompanied by 
the proposal to return to the States a portion 
of the telephone tax. 

Mr. Denton. Going to do an awful lot 
on that telephone tax. You stretch it too far. 

Mr. FLemminc. The mathematics of that 
worked out all right. We were proposing to 
return revenue amounting to $140 million, 
to cover two programs the total appropriation 
for which was only $85 million—$140 million 
and $85 million—$45 million on the con- 
struction of waste disposal plants and 
roughly $40 million on the vocational edu- 
cation. So that I den’t think it is quite fair 
to say that the administration has ever 
recommended the complete elimination of the 














SOME PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT THE BUSH AMENDMENT 


Federal support of vocational education. 
But as far as the current budget is con- 
cerned, as I pointed out in my discussions 
with the chairman, although the regular 
funds, what might be called the regular 
funds, are reduced by $2 million, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act funds have 
been increased by $2 million so that the 
total amount of money available for voca- 
tional education under both headings is the 
same as the 1960. 


Mr. Denton. Let me ask you this: Does 
the administration take the attitude that 
there is no longer need for promoting and 
improving vocational education? 

Mr. FLtemminc. The answer to that is 
“No”; we definitely do not take that attitude. 


Mr. Denton. For fiscal 1961, the budget 
calls for a decrease of $2 million in title I 
of the George-Barden Act, which is for vo- 
cational agriculture, home economics, dis- 
tributive education, and trades and industry. 
The budget also calls for an increase of 
$2 million for area vocational purposes. Is 
this an attempt to shift or is it an attempt 
to shift Federal funds from a permanently 
authorized program to a program authorized 
on a temporary basis for only 4 years with 
the idea of eliminating the funds of voca- 
tional education in title VIII when it expires 
3 years from now. 


Mr. FLEMMING. The answer is “No”. What 
it is, is an effort to influence what might be 
called a program shift, in the sense of placing 
a little less emphasis on some of the pro- 
grams that have been in effect over the years 
and more emphasis on the type of program 
that is reflected in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 


Mr. Denton. My vocational education 
people have been down to see me and the 
superintendent of schools has been to see me 
and they are very disturbed about it. They 
say we have home economics; we have dis- 
tributive education; we have the building 
trades, plumbers, carpenters, big work in 
diesel engines. Many classes will have to be 
cut and curtailed if this budget rate goes 
through because we had a very hard time 
tying them up with defense. They said we 
have made our budget; we have made plans 
accordingly. We are ready for it and it would 
be a terrible hardship for us to shift. 

Mr. Fiemminc. Are they involved at all? 
Are your people involved in the agricultural 
education and all? 

Mr. Denton. Every county but one is, in 
my district. There might be two. 

Mr. Fitemminc. I am sure that I can an- 
swer that question definitely, “No”. 

Mr. Denton. One other provision. The 
Defense Education Act of 1958 limits the 
use of Federal funds to the training of highly 
skilled technicians in fields necessary for 
the national defense. Is there a commonly 
accepted definition for the term “tech- 
nician”? 

Mr. Fiemminc. I am sure that the Office 
of Education has developed a definition. I 
won't allege it is commonly accepted, or 
acceptable, but I know they have put an 
awful lot of work on it. I think they have 
fairly widespread agreement on the defini- 


tion. Commissioner Derthick and his associ- 
ates can tell you more about that one. 

Mr. Denton. Now, it is reported that the 
amendment which contains this restrictive 
language about vocational education was 
offered at the request of the Department of 
Education. Is that true? 

Mr. FLemminc. You are talking about the 
title in the National Education Act? 

Mr. Denton. Take the restrictive provision 
that I just spoke about in the national area 
of vocational education. 

Mr. Fitemmine. I don’t know the answer to 
that. I would have to supply that for the 
record. 

(The following was 
plied :) 

The Office of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare sup- 
ported the Bush amendment in order to 
establish Federal support for the principle 
of area vocational education. 

Mr. Denton. Amendment by 
Bush. 

Mr. Fiemminc. I wasn’t here when they 
were working on that part of the act, so I 
would have to ask some questions before I 
can answer. 

Mr. Denton, is it true that a portion of 
the funds made available to States under title 
I of the George-Barden Act have been used 
through the years for related instruction for 
apprentices? 

Mr. Denton. Yes; they have. I can answer 
for you. 

Is there a need for continuing expanding 
this program of related instruction for ap- 
prentices? 

Mr. FLemminc. Of course, we will have to 
—let me get that question again. 

Mr. Denton. Is there need for continuing 
expanding this program of related instruction 
for apprentices? 

Mr. Fremminc. May I have the opportu- 
nity of asking questions about that and sup- 
plying it for the record because I have not 
been close enough to that. 

(The following was subsequently 
mitted: ) 

The Department of Labor is continuing its 
efforts to stimulate the apprenticeship pro- 
gram throughout the country. It is not possi- 
ble to estimate an expansion of related in- 
struction for apprentices under the George- 
Barden programs because of the varying ap- 
proaches to this program by the individual 
States. 

Mr. Denton. Would reduction in title I 
funds result in reducing the program of 
related instruction for apprentices? 

Mr. Fiemminc. Again, I will supply that. 

(The following was 
plied:) 

Any reduction in the program of related 
instruction for apprentices because of a re- 
duction in George-Barden title I funds would 
depend entirely on the programs developed 
by each State on the basis of the overall re- 
duction in the allotment for “Trades and in- 
dustry.” The program for related instruction 
for apprentices could be maintained at the 
previous level, reduced, or increased, de- 
pending upon each State’s evaluation of its 
own needs and its overall vocational educa- 
tion program. 


subsequently sup- 


Senator 


sub- 


subsequently sup- 


Mr. Denton. If area vocational edi vation 
funds are increased, could some of this .noney 
be used for vocational agriculture to : ‘place 
the proposed cut for this program under 
title I of the George-Barden Act? 

Mr. FLemminc. I am sure the answer to 
that would be, no. 

Mr. Denton. When Congress passed the 
National Defense Act, don’t you think that 
they intended to expand and increase yo. 
cational education? 

Mr. Fiemminc. I am sure they did, that 
they had that in mind. I am sure that that 
has been the net effect. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think there was any 
thought in mind that they would curtail a 
going program that had been in operation 
for a number of years, very successfully, and 
put in a temporary program that ran only 
for 3 years? 

Mr. Fiemminc. This matter did not get 
into discussion at all when it was being 
considered. I would not attempt to speculate 
on what people had in their minds on it. 
As I have indicated throughout the hearings, 
the feeling on the part of the administration 
is that we should step up the national de. 
fense education funds, but that does give 
some opportunity for program shifts away 
from some where there may not be as heavy 
demand as there has been in the past over to 
an area where there is heavier demand. ... 


* * * 
Mr. MarsHALL. You, of course, are en- 
titled to your opinion. I, sitting on this side 
of the table, have a problem of measuring 


relative value of these things. We note that 
you had made some reduction in George- 
Barden funds although, as you explained, it 
was not a reduction; it was a shift of em- 
phasis. We note many, many items in your 
budget of distressed human need, and | 
cannot help but try to measure folklore 
as against the value of those other things 
Maybe there is something there that I do 
not see. You mentioned to the chairman in 
talking about the need of some change as far 
as the direction of George-Barden vocational 
training, but I did not quite understand just 
what you meant for change of direction of 
training—how that would be helped by low- 
ering the funds. What did you have in 
mind—for example, vocational training in 
agriculture? What did you have in mind in 
that field as a change of emphasis? 

Mr. Fiemmine. I do not have any specific 
in mind except that it is my understanding 
that in some areas of the country they could, 
possibly, profitably expend less in that are 
and spend more in the area that is covered 
by the National Defense Education Act title 
simply because of shift in population and 
shift of emphasis on requirements. This is 
not a general proposition but there are places 
where that might profitably be done. That i: 
all we have in mind there. 


* * * 


THE FOLLOWING remarks are taken from the 
March 29 issue of the Congressional Recoti. 

Mr. Focarty. First, the administration 
budget contained many reductions for the 
coming year from the level of the preset! 
year. These cuts amounted to about $1" 
million. Vocational education was cut bac 
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2 million. This has been one of the most 
popular programs in Congress and in the 
country. We have restored that $2 mil- 
fl, « » 

Mr. MarsHA tt. As our report states, every- 
one concerned must have anticipated our 
action in restoring funds for the promotion 
and further development of vocational edu- 
cation. 

While the Secretary of Labor was warning 
us that young workers, farm and nonfarm, 
in the next decade must be better educated 
and better trained, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was asking for a 
cut in the very program designed to provide 
this training. 


STRONG LOCAL SUPPORT 


Under the provisions of the George-Barden 
Act, vocational education is being provided 
in the fields of agriculture, distributive oc- 
cupations, home economics, trades and in- 
dustry, practical nursing, and the fishery 
trades. Most of the programs are organized 
and operated by local school boards. 


To insure the maximum of local con- 
trol and local benefit, the operating educa- 
tional agency determines the occupations 
for which training will be provided, as well 
as the curriculum and the content of the 
courses offered. About $4 of State and local 
funds are spent for every Federal dollar 
contributed. . . . 

Had the ill-timed budget reduction been 
permitted to stand, the contribution to Min- 
nesota would have been reduced $49,240 in 
a year in which our legislature is not in ses- 
sion. Many States would have suffered the 
same problem. It is inconceivable that the 
officials responsible would expect the Con- 
gress to disrupt this important program at 
the very time it seems most needed. 
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The following people 
(and/or organizations) sub- 
mitted letters or statements 
to the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Rep- 
resentatives, in opposition to 
the proposed cut of $2,000,- 
000 in federal funds for vo- 
cational education. 


R. L. Johnson, National Farmers 
Union 

Gene Leach, American Farm Bureau 
Federation 

Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA 

Rev. Cornelius B. Collins, Chairman, 
R. I. State Board of Education 

Congressman Eugene Silver, Ky. 

Jewell Colliver, President, Kentucky 
Vocational Association 

Congressman Robert W. Hemphill, 


R. D. Anderson, South Carolina State 
Director of Vocational Education 

Congressman Robert T. Ashmore, 
S:¢€: 

Congressman L. Mendel Rivers, S.C. 

Congressman Wm. Jennings Bryan 
Dorn, S. C. 

Congressman Arthur Winstead, Miss. 

Congressman John Kyl, Iowa 

Hyman Bookbinder, AFL-CIO 

Congressman Clifford McIntire, Maine 


:~% Congressman Lee. Metealf; Mont. 
* 7” 


* 


Clarence R. Miles, Manager, Leg- 
islative Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. presented a state- 
ment in favor of the proposed cut 
in appropriations for vo-ed. 





AVA’s Labor Management 
Group Meets in D.C. 


The AVA _ Labor-Management Relations 
Committee met in Washington, D. C. March 
9-10, 1960. The following members were in 
attendance: 


Thos. H. Quigley, Head, Industrial Edu- 
cation, Georgia Institute of Technology; F. J. 
Konecny, AVA Vice President for Trade and 
Industrial Education; Robert M. Reese, Di- 
rector, Trade and Industrial Education Serv- 
ices, Ohio State University; J. F. Ingram, 
Alabama State Supervisor, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education; Frank P. Johnston, Director, 
Division of Industrial Education, New York 
State Education Department; Howard K. 
Hogan, Consultant, Employee-Employer Re- 
lations, Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, Vocational Division, U. S. Office of 
Education; Lowell A. Burkett and Dr. M. D. 
Mobley. 


The morning session, March 9, attended by 
members of AVA Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Committee only, was devoted to a pre- 
liminary discussion of, and amendments to, 
the proposed agenda for the afternoon session 
with representatives from national organiza- 
tions of labor and management. 

The afternoon session was attended by the 
members of AVA Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Committee and by the following people 
representing organizations of labor and man- 
agement: 

Bill Damon, N.E.C.A.-I.B.E.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Joseph E. Taylor, Director, Skill 
Improvement Training, I.B.E.A.; Joseph P. 
Corcoran, United Assn. of Plumbers & Pipe 
Fitters; Charles Donahue, United Assn. of 
Plumbers & Pipe Fitters; Paul R. Hutchings, 
Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Jerome O. Hendrickson, Na- 


| Members of the AVA Labor Management group pose at AVA headquarters, |. to r., seated: Howard K. Hogan, Douglas Ellis, Jack Bower- 
sox, Frank P. Johnston, Jerome O. Hendrickson, Paul Hutchings, J. Fred Ingram, Charles Donohue, Joseph Corcoran, Joseph Taylor, 
Robert M. Reese, William Damon. Standing: F. J. Konecny, M. D. Mobley, Thos. H. Quigley, Fred Irwin, Lowell A. Burkett 
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AVA URGES USOE NAT’L ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON LABOR-MANAGEME NT 


tional Association of Plumbing; Vernon E. 
Jirikowic, International Assn. of Machinists, 
Washington, D. C.; Douglas G. Ellis, Joint 
Apprentice Training Committee for Electrical 
Industry; and Fred B. Irwin, Assistant to 
the President, [.B.E.W. 


The afternoon session was co-chaired by 
Paul R. Hutchings and J. F. Ingram. Time 
was insufficient to permit full discussion and 
exploration of the subjects raised. The fol- 
lowing are very much condensed summaries 
of the meeting: 


It was agreed by representatives of all 
groups (Labor-Management and AVA) that 
a National Advisory Committee for the U. S. 
Office of Education composed of representa- 
tives from labor and management is highly 
desirable. The Labor-Management Relations 
Committee and the Executive Committee of 
AVA are on record by resolutions in support 
of such a committee. 


It was generally agreed that the term 
“Technician” as being used in connection 
with the National Defense Education Act 
has not been clearly defined. It was further 
agreed by all present that AVA give full and 
complete support to the belief that (1) pro- 
grams for training “Technicians” should re- 
main open to journeymen capable of being 
educated in the mathematics and sciences 
necessary to become technicians, (2) the 
“Technician” working between the engineer 
and the craftsmen will need an adequate 
background of experience as a craftsman as 
well as adequate education and training in 
specialized areas as assistants to engineers, 
(3) other technicians, such as Laboratory 
(chemical) Technicians, Medical Laboratory 
Technicians, X-ray Technicians, and other 
similar ones best lend themselves to prepara- 
tion in a two year technical course, (4) there 
is critical need for better and more reason- 
able interpretations of kinds and levels of 
technicians, what they do, what they need 
to know, etc. 


There was general agreement that Title 
VIII of the National Defense Education Act 
(Title III of the George-Barden Act) should 
be amended more in keeping with the pur- 
poses and intents of the Area Vocational Pro- 
gram bill previously introduced and from 
which Section VIII was derived. There should 
be included along with “Technicians” the 
classification of “skilled workers essential to 
the National Defense and the National Wel- 
fare.” 


The decline in numbers of new apprentices 
being enrolled was discussed. There was gen- 
eral concern on the parts of all present. Edu- 
cators are concerned because effective pro- 
grams of related instruction for apprentices 
cannot be maintained in all cases for a de- 
clining enrollment and all authorities on the 
subject predict continuing shortages of 
trained manpower in many of the appren- 
ticeable occupations. Representatives of labor 
and management expressed similar concern. 


The matter of better use of graduates from 
trade preparatory classes as a source of re- 
cruiting new apprentices was discussed. It 
was generally agreed that such classes pro- 
perly organized and conducted with the ad- 
vice, counsel, and cooperation of appropriate 
advisory and joint apprenticeship commit- 
tees could be an excellent source of recruits 


for apprentice programs. This topic was not 
discussed fully. 
All present recognized that joint appren- 


ticeship committees have full authority to set 


up and enforce all standards pertaining to 
programs of apprenticeship. Every encourage- 
ment should be given to (a) maintaining 


effective programs of related instruction and 


(b) encouraging joint committees to require 
apprentices to attend. 

The members of the AVA Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Committee reconvened at 2 
P. M. on March 10 in the Conference Room 


of the AVA office. The purposes of this meet- 


ing were to re-evaluate the meeting of the 
previous day and to make plans for future 


activities of the AVA Labor-Management Re- 


lations Committee. 





q THIS TECHNOLOGICAL age our modern 
Navy is a marvelous thing. Ships, weap- 
ons, missiles, aircraft, nuclear power, ra- 
dar, sonar—all give the Navy wonderful 
capabilities—but they also give it great 
technical complexity. Operating, maintain- 
ing and getting the most out of these 
naval instruments demand men of high 
skill and technical competence. This takes 
education—there is no other way. 

The Navy trains its own personnel; but 
to get the most out of this training and to 
develop the - greatest “know-how,” the 
young men and women who come into the 
Navy must have a sound basic education. 
The young people in the best position to 
take advantage of the training the Navy 
will give them—who can get the most out 
of their opportunities—who can expect 
to move ahead in life the fastest—are 
those who have completed their high 
school or additional education before 
leaving school. Not only will such people 
gain the most from their training, but they 
will best serve themselves, their families, 
and their country—ADMIRAL ARLEIGH 
Burke, U. S. Navy (from a statement 
prepared for use at the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth). 











It was agreed that the committee serves a 
useful and an important function and should, 
therefore, be kept in existence and active. 

There was general agreement that the com- 
mittee should meet at least two times each 
year. One meeting should be scheduled in 
Washington in the spring of each year. Most 
of this meeting should be devoted to working 
intensively on areas of common interests with 
representatives of organized labor and man- 
agement groups. The other meeting each year 
should be in connection with the Annual 
AVA Convention at which there may or may 
not be labor and management representation. 

It was agreed that it is highly important 
that outstanding leaders from labor and man- 
agement groups be used from time to time 
on programs for the Trade and Industrial 
Education sectional meetings at AVA Con- 
ventions. 

Members of the committee felt that cer- 
tain matters that were discussed rather briefly 
the afternoon of March 9 should be discussed 


further at future meetings with lab r and 
management representatives. Among these 
are the following two topics: 

(a) The implications of the trend ¢” labor 
and management to accumulate and wu edy. 
cational funds of their own and to us: these 
outside and independently of public © chools, 
to conduct educational programs for workers, 
(The committee recognizes this trenc as in. 
dicative of the genuine interests of la!,or and 
management in education. The corimittee 
offers no objection to labor and manazement 
groups accumulating such funds and are 
fully aware that it is within their rights to 
do so if they wish. However, the committee 
believes strongly that with the right rela. 
tionships such funds can be more effectively 
used to supplement the efforts of public 
school systems to provide such programs and 
facilities.) 

(b) Better co-ordination in the develop. 
ment and use of instructional materials, 
(Here again the committee readily acknowl. 
edges the right of labor and management to 
finance and carry on a program of develop. 
ment of instructional materials and to re. 
strict its use as they see fit. However, again 
it was felt that a great amount of useles 
duplication and expense of developing ma. 
terials could be eliminated through close 
coordination of such efforts. Such coordina. 
tion would more nearly insure that such 
materials would be more widely and properly 
used and more acceptable to all who might 
have need for them.) 

It was proposed and approved that each 
group in the Trade and Industrial Education 
Division of AVA will be asked to conduct a 
survey among their members to ascertain 
from them what problems or areas of activi- 
ties they recognize problems involving labor 
and/or management and to solicit from then 
their opinions as to what the Labor-Manage. 
ment Relations Committee can and/or should 
do. The groups are: Technical Education, 
State Supervisor, Local Administrative, 
Teacher Trainers, Women’s Section. 

The committee discussed the matter o 
accreditation standards for programs of Trade 
and Industrial Education. The discussion: 
brought out several facts: (a) This subjed 
has been considered on other occasions by 
other groups, (b) some Trade and Industrid 
Education programs (notably Practical Nur 
ing Education) are already in process d 
developing such standards, (c) many other 
professional groups have standards for «& 
creditation, such as Technical Institute, 
secondary schools, colleges, etc., (d) such 
standards are very effective in bringing abou! 
desirable changes and improvements. 

After much discussion the committee wet! 
on record as recommending to the Executitt 
Committee of the AVA that steps be initiate 
for the development of nationwide criteri 
and standards for vocational programs i 
Trade and Industrial Education, but that, fv 
the time being, these not be considered for 
accreditation purposes. 


Epitor’s Note: This report of the meetitt 
of the Labor-Management Relations Commi 
tee consists of excerpts taken from minut 
that were prepared by J. F. Ingram, Alabam 
State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Eiv 
cation. 
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id BRIEF NEWS 








The Second Annual Conference on Technical 
Education was held in Jacksonville, Florida, 
on March 25-26, 1960, at the Roosevelt Hotel. 
The program was planned with emphasis on 
technical laboratory facilities, curriculum, 
equipment and instructional materials. The 
conference this year allowed for specific ques- 
tins and discussions of value to technical 
instructional personnel in the selection and 
preparation of instructional materials. 

Three outstanding consultants, nationally 
recognized authorities in the field of technical 
education, contributed to the meeting: Dr. 
lyan A. Emerson, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Joseph T. Nerden, 
Chief, Bureau of Technical Institutes, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education; and 
Ernest A. Venk, Assistant Dean, Henry Ford 
Community College, Dearborn, Mich. 


* * * 


The forty-second annual convention of the 
New Jersey Vocational and Arts Education 
Association held in Asbury Park, March 17- 
19, stressed Practical Education For All. This 
theme was significant at the various meet- 
ings and educational exhibits attended by 
nearly 2,500 members and guests who made 
the gathering one of the most successful held 
by the association. 

Highlighting the convention were addresses 
by Dr. Frederick M. Raubinger, State Com- 
nissioner of Education; Dr. Albert E. Jochen, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, Voca- 
tinal Division; Dr. Henry C. Herge, Dean, 
School of Education, Rutgers University; The 
Hon. Thomas F. Shebell, Mayor of Asbury 
Park; Dr. G. Harold Silvius, Chairman of 
Industrial Teacher Education at Wayne State 
University; Thomas McGrath, Assistant 
Training Director at Johnson & Johnson; 
David Ewing, District Representative of 
Ammco Tools, Inc.; Augusta Clawson, Field 
Representative, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Washington; David Z. Roth, D. Z. 
Roth & Co.; Fred Tanis, Photo Art Stencil 
Co; Frank V. Masi, Middlesex County Insti- 
tutional Superintendent; Roger Ward Wolfe, 
Engineering Division Manager of Burroughs 
Corp.; Doris Ruslink, Foods Education Pro- 
fessor at Montclair State College; Karl Lamp- 
recht, Floral Designer of Greenhouses of New 
Brunswick; Walter F. Groene, American 
Aluminum Casting Co. Representative; John 
J. Smith, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, State 
partment of Education; Robert D. Joy, 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, State 
Department of Education. 

The nearly 100 booths of the commercial 
exhibitors in the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel 
displayed and demonstrated modern school 
equipment and supplies. In Convention Hall, 
the giant expansive space was turned into a 
mecca housing the fruitful labors of the boys 
and girls in the vocational, industrial arts, 
fine arts, future farmers, home economics and 
future homemaker programs in the schools 
throughout the state. 

Succeeding Mrs. Florence L. D. Heal, Home 

onomics Supervisor at Moorestown, as 
besident is Leonard J. Skolnick, Newark In- 
dustrial Arts teacher. Other officers elected 
were: First Vice President, Willard Vroom, 
tenton Graphic Arts Instructor; Second Vice 
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President, Dr. Burr D. Coe, Middlesex County 
Vocational & Technical High School Direc- 
tor; Third Vice President, Rosalie Cavallo, 
Essex County Technical High School for 
Girls Principal; Secretary, Richard O. Harth- 
mann, Jersey City IA Supervisor, and Ed- 
mund A. Boyer, Jr., Merchantville IA In- 
structor. 

The New Jersey Section of AVA elected 
Adam P. LaSota, vo-ag instructor from 
Springfield, President. 


Hobart Will Repeat 
Summer Welding Course 
Hobart Welding School, Troy, 0O., this 


summer will repeat a one-week, five-day in- 
tensive welding refresher course for trade 
and industrial, vocational agriculture and 
industrial arts teachers that was offered for 
the first time last year. According to Howard 
B. Cary, Director, the response was most 
gratifying in 1959. 

Six identical sessions are planned to be- 
gin on the following dates: June 13, June 27, 
July 11, July 25, August 8 and August 22. 

For further information, write directly 
to the school which is the vocational division 
of the Hobart Brothers Technical School. 


Idaho Stages 
Area Conferences 


Vocational information conferences were 
held in four centers during February and 
March. School trustees, administrators, 
guidance personnel, and_teacher-educators 
of colleges attended the one-day meetings. 
These meetings were recommended by the 
seven member State Advisory Committee 
for the Administration of Vocational Edu- 
cation. Members of this committee presided 
at the conferences designed to provide 
up-to-date information concerning the total 
vocational education program as it exists 
and operates today. In view of the fact that 


five years had elapsed since similar con- 
ferences were held in Idaho and 60 per cent 
of school administrators had changed jobs 
during that period, the conference was par- 
ticularly beneficial and timely. 

Background information in graphic form 
was presented to indicate What is Happening 
to Idaho Youth. Each of the chief state 
supervisors presented charts to show the 
present conditions, recent developments, and 
future needs in his respective vocational 
area. Questions and discussions followed each 
presentation. Supervisor Ralph W. Edwards 
presented the program in agricultural edu- 
cation, Supervisor Lyle V. Brenna discussed 
business and distributive education, Super- 
visor Helen H. Wilson presented the home 
economics program, and Supervisor Samuel 
R. Glenn presented trade, technical, and 
industrial arts education. A composite re- 
port of the findings and agreements of the 
conference was sent to schools of the area 
represented. 

George E. Denman, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education, states he is highly satis- 
fied that the conferences served a_ very 
useful purpose in providing school officials 
with information on the vocational education 
program as it operates today and the trends 
in sight for the future. 


C. M. Elliott, President, American School, 
Chicago, Illinois, has prepared an excellent 
leaflet Why Finish. High School? This mate- 
rial should be helpful to guidance counselors 
and teachers. The AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JourNat will be glad to fill orders for the 
leaflet at 5 cents each for quantities up to 
ten. If greater numbers of copies are desired, 
they may be ordered from the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, 1605 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C. Copies 
in bulk sent to one address as follows: 25— 
$1.25; 50-$2.25; 100—$4.00; 200—$6.50; 
300 or more—3 cents each. Postage additional 
unless remittance is included with order. 


ST. LOUIS APPRENTICE GRAND WINNER IN 
NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PANEL CONTEST 


One of the finest showings of apprentice- 
ship panels was the exhibit at the 76th 
Annual Convention of-the Painting and Dec- 
orating Contractors of America at Kansas 
City during their February Convention. 
Annually, the National Apprenticeship Panel 
Contest entries are shown at the convention. 
This year all of the judges and committee 
members were unanimous in their opinion 
that the 1959 entries were the finest seen in 
many years. Nineteen trade or technical 
schools and joint committees throughout 
the United States submitted entries for the 
competition. The panels were set up in the 
Main Arena of the Municipal Auditorium in 
the midst of the Manufacturers’ Educational 
Exhibits, and this provided a splendid op- 
portunity for them to be viewed simultane- 
ously while visiting the manufacturers’ 
booths. 

The Grand Prize winner was Martin 
Koeppe, 7818 Genesta Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
who was awarded the prize for his Decora- 
tive Wall Panel. The prize is a plaque and 
a cash award of $50. Koeppe also had an 
honorable mention for another of his en- 


tries. Koeppe is a second-year apprentice at 
the O’Fallon Technical High School at St. 
Louis and is indentured to the Hartman- 
Walsh Painting Company, St. Louis. He was 
flown up from St. Louis to the convention 
to receive his award. This was the first time 
a winner has been so honored. 

At the presentation ceremony were: Gen- 
eral President L. M. Raftery, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America, who made the presentation; 
Koeppe’s instructor, Martin Joern; Past 
National President R. F. Brueggemann, and 
Koeppe’s employer Martin Walsh of the 
Hartman-Walsh organization. 

All of the panels showed splendid work- 
manship and high quality, particularly in 
the wood graining and decorative panels. 

The panel contest is held under the au- 
spices of the Brotherhood and PDCA. Rigid 
regulations control the rules, and compe- 
tition is keen among the various schools and 
joint committees. 

The winning school, on basis of points, 
was the Tacoma Vocational and Technical 
School, Tacoma, Washington. 








1960 PILLSBURY AWARD WINNER 


Beth Hunt, a 20-year old University of 
Georgia senior, has been named winner of the 
1960 Pillsbury Award. She will become as- 
sociate director of the Pillsbury Junior Home 
Service Center in Minneapolis for one year, 
beginning July lst. Miss Hunt was se- 
lected from a group of seven finalists repre- 
senting colleges and universities all over 
the country. In addition to her post as as- 
sociate director, she will also receive a cash 
award of $1,000. Finalists were selected in 
a national competition open to college 
seniors majoring in home economics. 


NEW A.S.I.A. WALL CHART SIMPLIFIES 
TRAINING IN AUTOMOTIVE PRINCIPLE 


Training new personnel in automotive 
principles and parts nomenclature can be 
greatly simplified through the use of an 
educational wall chart recently published by 
the Automotive Service Industry Associa- 
tion. Copies have been distributed to all 
members of A.S.I.A., and many are ordering 
additional charts to present to their cus- 
tomers and educators. 


Printed in black, red and yellow, the 
24” x 32” chart shows a cutaway drawing 
of not only the complete automobile chassis 
but also of twelve important assemblies, 
such as the transmission, clutch, universal 
joint, rear axle, cylinder head and related 
parts V-8 engine, etc. This is another pro- 
ject in the Association’s continuing educa- 
tional program, instituted by the Market- 
ing Research Committee. 

In making the announcement of this new 
chart to members, J. L. Wiggins, acting 
Executive Secretary, pointed out that it is 
valuable to members and their customers 
for other purposes than training personnel. 
The chart can also be used to assist cus- 
tomers in identifying parts for specific ap- 
plications when placed, at the wholesaler’s 
counter and for service men to actually 
show car owners what parts are needed 
and why when writing a service order. 

Many A.S.I.A. members are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to cement re- 
lationships with local vocational education 
instructors by personally presenting them 
with copies of the comprehensive wall chart 
for use in their classrooms. 


NEW STATE OFFICERS 


California (Home Economics) : Dr. Gladys 
Stevenson, Downey, President. 

Florida: Katie Barrineau, Pensacola, Pres- 
ident; Don A. Storms, Plant City, Presi- 
dent-Elect; Horace D. Oliver, Hialeah, Past 
President; Jack McClellan, Tallahassee, 
Executive Secretary. Vice Presidents: Wayne 
Manning, Ponce de Leon, Agriculture; Mrs. 
Rachel Ohse, Orlando, Business Education; 
H. M. MacEdwards, New Smyrna Beach, 
Distributive Education; Mrs. Vila Waldorf, 
Tampa, Home Economics; Wiley E. Clement, 
Pensacola, Rehabilitation; Lumas Mitchell, 
Pensacola, Trade & Industrial. 

Illinois (homemaking teachers): Mrs. 
Ardythe Browning, Alton, President; Mrs. 
Lucile Kelly, Mt. Pulaski, Vice President; 
Mrs. Margaret B. Kinsey, Atlanta, Secretary; 
Mrs. Nelly Claxton, Mt. Vernon, Treasurer. 

Indiana (Local Administrators): Robert 
Lindsey, Richmond, President; Robert Riley, 
South Bend, Vice President; Bernie 
Smetzer, Hobart, Secretary-Treasurer. Cen- 
tral Director: Howard McVicker, Elwood; 
Southern Director, Prentice Fisher, New Al- 
bany. 

Michigan (Industrial Education): John 
Dyksterhouse, Zeeland, President; Eugene 
B. Watkins, Bay City, Vice President; John 
H. Koenig, Midland, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer; John D. Parr, Saginaw, Exhibits 
Manager; Jack T. Duvall, Royal Oak, News- 
letter Editor. 

Mississippi: W. S. Cobb, Pascagoula, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. Anna W. Phillips, Brookhaven, 
Vice President; P. V. Runnels, Soso, Vice 
President; B. C. Messer, Natchez, Vice 
President; E. E. Gross, Hattiesburg, Secre- 
tary Treasurer. 

Nevada: Clifton Hutchens, Las Vegas, 
President; Mrs. Ruth A. Paget, Carson City, 
Secretary; Vice Presidents: Richard Reid, 
Mesquite, Agriculture; Letitia Sawle, Carson 
City, Home Economics; Estes McDaniel, 
Henderson, Trade & Industrial; Ben W. 
Cowan, Boulder City, Distributive Educa- 
tion. 

North Carolina: Mrs. Dorothy Hales, Man- 
ners, Vice-President. 

Pelican State (Louisiana): Eugene Harris, 
Baton Rouge, President. 

Texas (homemaking teachers): Mrs. Min- 
nie Akkerman, Houston, President. 

Vermont (vo-ag): William Farran, Crafts- 
burg Common, President. 

Virginia (vo-ag): J. H. Copenhaver, Wythe- 
ville, President; R. C. Cupp, Dayton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; J. L. Givens, Winchester, 
President-Elect. 


Deane Turner Interviews 
AVA Guests from Abroad 


There were a host of notable guests at 
the 1959 AVA Convention. Perhaps the most 
distinguished, however, were a group of 
young educators from afar. Dr. Deane Turner, 
in charge of the AVA press room at the 
Conrad Hilton, treated the group to after- 
noon coffee and Coca-Cola Dec. 9. During the 
course of the “break” he jotted down a 
few points of conversation that may be of 
interest to readers of the JOURNAL. 

“It was a young lady first. Nail Falay of 
the Technical Teachers College of Ankara, 


Turkey, told Dr. Turner that as a re ult of 
her visit to America she wanted | take 
home and stress the principles of or: inized 
guidance services, the values of hon - yjgj. 
tations and the story of the Future -lome. 
makers of America. 


“Norway was represented in the 
by Egil Kjolner, Vice Principal of « Voca. 
tional School in Sandvika, a suburb © Oslo, 
He expressed appreciation for the exvellent 
equipment in our American  voc.tional 
schools and then asked, ‘How come you 
don’t make more use of this expensive equip. 
ment?’ In Norway, he said, ‘We need to em. 
phasize the relationship of the philoscphical 
and practical in vocational education.’ 

“The third student to be interviewed was 
Rafael Meza, a business mathematics teacher 
of Maracaibo, Venezuela. ‘Mathematics,’ he 
said, ‘is good for lazy-minded-ness.’ In ad. 
dition to observing how mathematics js 
taught in American vocational schools Rafael 
told of his interests in visual aids and vo. 
cational guidance. ‘There is much | will 
take back with me,’ he remarked. One oj 
Venezuela’s current problems, he said, in. 
volves how to secure qualified teachers. ‘For 
several years we have been borrowing from 
neighboring South American countries.’ 

“Ceylon was represented by Cyril Ekanay. 
oke who lives and teaches in a government 
training college in the suburb of Mahara 
gama, adjacent to the city of Colombo. 
Vocational education in his country is de. 
voted primarily to the training of handi- 
crafts. For the boys woodworking, metal. 
work and technical drawing are popular. 
For the girls there are courses in weaving, 
flower-making, pottery and leatherwork. 

“Cyril emphasized how American vo- 
cational education is geared to industrial 
production in the United States. Then he 
said, ‘I feel that your students don’t get 
enough handwork. Could it be that they be 
come too mechanical?’ 


“The visit of this group to the AVA Con 
vention was no coincidence. Mrs. Alberta 
Humble of Carbondale, Illinois, coordinate 
of the group, felt the AVA Convention would 
give these foreign visitors a good overview 
of vocational education. Reactions verified 
her contention. 


“Mrs. Humble explained that the pro 
gram she coordinates is referred to as th 
International Teacher Development Program. 
The U.S. State Department is the sponsor 
ing organization which each year arrange 
for 350 foreign students to visit Americ 
to observe educational techniques.” 


sroup 


* * * 


Dr. George H. Fern officially retired Marc 
31 as Director, Education Department, Ne 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Hi 
new address will be Oak Grove, Route #1 
Ligonier, Pa. 

Dr. Fern, who once served as Managitt 
Editor of the AMERICAN VocaTIoNAL Jott 
NAL, was also (1936-45) State Director ¢ 
Vocational Education in Michigan. It 
joined the NAM staff in 1949. 


*- * * 


The annual conference of the Pelic 
State Vocational Association will be held # 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, La., Jul 
5-8. 
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Louis Cenci, Vocational Teacher, 
Honored in New York 


One hundred outstanding and dedicated 
teachers from the total of approximately 
38,000 in the New York City public school 
system were honored at a luncheon given 
by the Grand Street Boys Foundation Jan. 
23, 

The Foundation, which is part of the 
Grand Street Boys Club, has sponsored 
philanthropic programs in New York City 
for many years. The 100 dedicated teachers 
were selected through a screening process 
that was launched in October, 1959. Ten 
of the teachers were recipients of $500 cash 
awards. All received handsome scrolls and 
shiny, red apples. 

Among those honored was Louis Cenci, 
a vocational teacher and member of the 
staff at McKee Vocational and Technical 
High School. Active in community work, 
he is currently president of the Italian 
Club of Staten Island, an organization of 
professional and business men active in 
community projects, scholarships and mu- 
seum support. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 
AT SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


The Industrial Education Department at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, is 
offering as part of the summer program, 
June 20 through August 12, a series of short 
courses in which outstanding industrial and 
educational specialists will conduct discus- 
sions on the latest developments and trends 
in the industrial education and _ technical 
fields. Students may register for one or more 
of the two-week intensive courses offered 
at four different times during the summer 
session. 

Specific topics will include Administration 
at the National, State and Local Levels, 
The High School Industrial Education Head- 
ship, Automation and Implications for In- 
dustrial Education Teachers, Essentials of a 
Good Safety Program, Industry Looks at 
Safety, Trends in Industrial Education from 
the National and International Point of 
View, 

The major topics will be presented by 
John P. Walsh, U. S. Office of Education; 
M. J. Ruley, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Dr. Thomas Hippaka, 
Head of Industrial Education, Iowa State 
College; Dr. Wayne Hughes, Director of 
School and College Safety, National Safety 
Council, Chicago; E. V. Sisal, Safety Super- 
visor, McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, St. 
Louis; and Dr. Marshall A. Schmitt, U. S. 
Ofice of Education. 


THREE HOME ECONOMISTS ATTEND 
INTERNATIONAL MEETING 


The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion sent three delegates to the meet- 
ing of the International Permanent Council 
of the International Federation of Home 
Economics, held in Sevres, France, April 
20-23, 1960. 

The American delegation included Miss 
Olga P. Brucher, AHEA President and 
Dean of the College of Home Economics, 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston; Dr. 
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Dorothy S. Lyle, AHEA President-elect and 
Director of Consumer Relations, National 
Institute of Drycleaning, Silver Spring, 
Maryland; and Miss Mildred Horton, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Home Economics 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


BOWLER AWARDS 
SCHOLARSHIP TO MANCHAK 


Paul J. Manchak was awarded the first 
Iota Lambda Sigma Grand Chapter Scholar- 
ship. Earl W. Bowler of the Vocational Di- 
vision of the U.S. Office of Education and 
immediate Past President of the Grand 
Chapter made the presentation to Mr. Man- 
chak, including the $250 check. The award 
was a part of the activities carried on by the 
Industrial Education Department of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland at its annual Open 
House celebration. 

The Grand Chapter Scholarship was de- 
veloped by Iota Lambda Sigma to encourage 
promising students in industrial education to 
do graduate study. 

Mr. Manchak was awarded the scholar- 
ship for his outstanding paper entitled 
Changing Technology and Its Implications 
for Industrial Education. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
CONFERENCES IN CHICAGO 
SET NEW HIGHS 


By George P. Deyoe 
Agricultural Education Editor 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Attendance at the agricultural education 
programs in Chicago, Dec. 7-11, 1959, reached 
what is believed to be an all-time high. 

Leaders who planned the various meetings 
included Herbert R. Damisch, Supervisor in 
Illinois, who served as chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee; Carl M. Humphrey, Super- 
visor from Missouri and AVA Vice Presi- 
dent for Agricultural Education; and Luther 
Hardin and James Wall, teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture in Arkansas and Ne- 
braska and President (59) and Executive 
Secretary, respectively, for the NVATA. 

In discussing Problems of the Day in 
Agricultural Education, M. D. Mobley, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the AVA, indicated that 
securing adequate finances at local, state, 
and national levels for vocational education 
is a big problem. He refuted the idea held 
by some people that abundance of agricul- 
tural products and reduction in number of 
farmers reduce the need for vocational 
agriculture. “Fewer farmers mean that those 
who remain need to be better educated 
than ever before. . . .We need to develop 
area vocational schools and sound local 
programs which deal with problems of com- 
munities.” 

Earl O. Heady, Director of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Center, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, emphasized that improved technology 
in farming has benefited principally the 
consuming public by furnishing an abund- 
ance of agricultural products at relatively 
low prices and has contributed greatly to 
national economic growth by releasing per- 
sons for employment in nonfarm segments 
of the economy. Referring to the needs of 
persons who remain in farming, he said, 


“Knowledge and capital will become in- 
creasingly important, and the substitution 
of capital for labor will continue.” He 
pointed out that the returns from vocational 
education in agriculture have been extremely 
great and that we need continued emphasis 
on all phases of vocational education and 
guidance. 


H. W. Hannah, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois (who had recently returned 
from India) spoke about some of the things 
we can learn in helping foreign countries to 
develop agriculture. Among them are: “Cal- 
ories are more important than dollars in 
more than half of the world,” “Basic edu- 
cation undergirds all efforts to help people 
to help themselves,” “Civic sense cannot 
flourish in the midst of want.” 

Luther Hardin, teacher from Searcy, Ar- 
kansas, who completed his term as President 
of the NVATA, stated, “Vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture is more than the develop- 
ment of routine skills.” He quoted from a 
conversation he had with the late Senator 
George of Georgia who was a great supporter 
of vocational agriculture, “Those who oppose 
your program don’t know your program.” 

A panel on Gearing Vocational Agricul- 
ture to Changing Times was headed by C. C. 
Scarborough, teacher educator at North 
Carolina State College. In his opening re- 
marks, he emphasized that we are not only 
concerned with change but with the increas- 
ing speed of change, and that we have made 
many changes but we must make more. 
Glenn Massengale, teacher from Paris, Ken- 
tucky, expressed the pressure on teachers to 
keep up to date and adequately prepared 
in agriculture. He said that teachers need 
to determine what relatively is most important 
to teach and that the development of good 
farming programs by students is highly es- 
gential. Earl C. Knutson, District Adminis- 
trator of Schools, Westby, Wisconsin, pointed 
to the need for improved guidance in schools 
and stated, “The basic criteria for the 
program of vocational agriculture are still 
basically sound and to make it academic 
would defeat the purpose for which it is 
intended.” 

Earl B. Johnson, Illinois farmer, stressed 
the necessity for farmers to continue their 
study of agriculture and the importance of 
classes for them in departments of vocational 
agriculture. Relative to modern farming, he 
said, “Efficient management is the key. Farm- 
ing is no place for the average person.” 

Leo L. Knuti, teacher educator from Mon- 
tana State College, indicated the importance 
of policy development and program planning 
at local levels and emphasized the need for 
improving the quality of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture. 

D. R. Purkey, Supervisor in Ohio, believes 
that teachers of vocational agriculture should 
aid farmers in making effective use of vari- 
ous agencies and services available to them. 
He cited evidence from research that voca- 
tional agriculture contributes to success in 
farming and that students who took voca- 
tional agriculture in high school may also 
be successful in college. 


H. M. Hamlin, Chairman of the Division of 
Agricultural Education, University of Illinois, 
as speaker at the breakfast for teacher 
educators discussed agricultural education in 
Retrospect and Prospect. He explained that 
much instruction in agriculture in the public 
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schools had been provided prior to the 
Smith-Hughes Act and that the program 
was expanded rapidly thereafter. He be- 
lieves, however, that an expanded program 
in agricultural education is needed to in- 
clude instruction in general and nonvoca- 
tional agriculture, as well as courses in vo- 
cational agriculture, for persons in school 
and out who can benefit. He stated, “We 
neglect the agricultural education of non- 
farmers at our peril.” He emphasized that 
long-term policy is needed at local, state, 
and national levels: “The program of public 
school education in agriculture to be devel- 
oped must be a program in the public in- 
terest—and it must be planned by adequate 
representatives of the public with our help.” 

Henry S. Brunner, Specialist for Agri- 
cultural Sciences, U. S. Office of Education, 
in talking on The Need for Agricultural Ed- 
ucation said, “Surely we must recognize 
that agricultural education cannot be dealt 
with as something apart from education it- 
self... . The teacher, as perhaps the most 
important person in the whole process, must 
have a broad and sound basic education. . . . 
The best educational program can evolve 
only from the best thinking of everyone 
concerned.” 

Raymond M. Clark and W. H. Kennedy, 
teacher educators at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, reported on research related to the 
educational needs of persons for various 
nonfarm, agricultural occupations. They in- 
dicated that persons who complete vocational 
agriculture, including the development of 
good farming programs, have a background 
and skills useful in many occupations re- 
lated to farming, although the specific con- 
tributions vary with the occupations. Busi- 
ness education, industrial education, and 
some general subjects also make important 
contributions to the preparation for these 
occupations. 

R. F. Espenschied, Vocational Agricul- 
ture Service, University of Illinois, demon- 
strated and explained many kinds of teach- 
ing aids useful to teachers of vocational 
agriculture. G. E. Henderson, Coordinator, 
Southern Association of Agricultural Engi- 
neering and Vocational Agriculture, de- 
scribed the development of teaching aids on 
a regional basis and stressed the need for 
improved readability of the materials and for 
working closely with teachers in the effective 
use of materials developed. 


James Monroe Retires 
After 44 Years of Service 


James B. Monroe, Head of the Agricul- 
tural Education Department at Clemson Col- 
lege retired June 30 after 44 years of service 
to education. Forty-two years were devoted 
to vocational education. 

Mr. Monroe joined the Agricultural Edu- 
cation Staff at Clemson College as Assistant 
Professor in 1934. The following year he 
received the M.S. degree from the Texas 
A. & M. College. During his 25 years at 
Clemson he served in many capacities. In 
addition to teaching courses in agricultural 
education he promoted and taught vocational 
guidance for many years. His interest in the 
farm mechanics program resulted in provid- 
ing teaching materials in this area, and in 
promoting better farm shop programs. Dur- 
ing the early part of World War II he was 
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When a delegation of Russian vocational educators toured the U.S. recently, they were 
entertained in the homes of AVA members in several cities. Here they pose in the den of 
the home of J. Ernest Kuehner, Director of Vo-Ed in St. Louis. L. to r.: Sergei Andreevich 
Zalozhnev; Mrs. Kuehner; Harry P. Brooks (Department of State interpreter) ; Yakov 
Ivanovich Kabkov; and, seated, Genrikh Iosifovich Zelenko 


appointed by the U. S. Office of Education 
to serve as supervisor of the defense program 
in farm shop training for four southern 
states. He was head of the teacher training 
department at Clemson, 1949-59. 


d-CON COMPANY PLANS 10 
HONOR 4-STAR FARMER'S TEACHER 


According to a recent announcement from 
Hamilton Hicks, Jr., Educational Director, 
d-Con Company, this organization will pre- 
sent an AVA Life Membership to the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher of the boy who is 
named Four Star Farmer in 1960—that is, 
the principal vo-ag teacher under whom he 
studied while in high school. 

Mr. Hicks states that “vo-ag teachers are 
extremely important, because they estab- 
lished solid foundations for young people. 
In a sense, they wear the combined hats of 
economics teachers, “hands to work” instruc- 
tors, business advisors and basic science 
teachers. I know they do even more, be- 
cause we see the annual crop of young 
people and are impressed with the quality 
of these individuals.” 

Rules and regulations for the competition 
will be announced in the September issue 
of the JOURNAL. 


U OF ARIZONA DEDICATES 
NEW HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


Dedication ceremonies for the new Home 
Economics Building of the University of 
Arizona were held February 5 and 6. This 
was one of the major events commemorating 
the University’s Diamond Anniversary. 

The building features an inside patio 
complete with palm trees, tropical and semi- 
tropical plants and also facilities for enter- 
taining. The blue sky above the patio is di- 
vided by a three-pronged curved bridge that 
permits traffic to cross from one side of the 
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search in household equipment, housing, B'"* © 
home furnishings, applied art, nutrition, food, BM" 
clothing, textiles, and home economics edu- whick 
cation. A tasting room with individual booths Wh 
is located near the experimental foods labo. & const 
ratory and the food research laboratory. teach 
One of the very beautiful rooms in the teach 
building is the seminar-conference room §'° !™ 
which will be furnished with living room The 
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turing the symbol of home economics, the Bi" 
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JOHN F. ARUNDEL “ting 
em 
John F. Arundel, 74, retired Director off i 
Vocational Education in Cincinnati, 0., died re 
i 


Feb. 29 after a brief illness. 

Mr. Arundel joined the Cincinnati publit 
school system as a teacher in 1906. He 
headed the vocational program there from 
1918 until his retirement in 1956. A Lif 
Member of AVA, he was active in Associ 
tion affairs throughout his career. 
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WEW DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


ty Dorothy M. Leahy 


Population figures and potential enrollments in colleges and 
universities for the next decade indicate that the physical and 
instructional facilities of such institutions may be taxed beyond 
their capacity. Likewise, the growing demands of the technological 
awe in which we are living call for a high degree of skillful 
pecialization in the professions. The professional field which the 
greatest number of women enter is teaching. In recent years, the 
gowing increase in population has created a need for more 
teachers, and in an attempt to meet this demand there has been 
wme tendency to modify the standards of professional preparation 
foa point where the quality of preparation could be questioned. 
This has been true in all fields, but particularly in home economics. 

The dawn of the space age on October 4, 1957 caused practically 
weryone who could talk to get into orbit and begin “beeping.” 
In the United States the finger of shame was pointed at our schools 
and the educational program at ail levels and in all fields. This was 
a safe place to direct the blame for there were many shoulders 
upon which it could fall. 

Home economics and home economists did not escape denigration. 
In fact, home economics received some severe criticism, The latter 
isa challenge to home economics in a new direction. More specifi- 
cally, it has caused home economists to pause, reflect and assess 
their “stock and trade,” namely to redefine home economics; to assess 
goals or objectives in light of the space age; to reset their “sails” 
on a straight course. In other words, it has caused home economists 
to reflect upon what is home economics, where is it going and 
how does it intend to get there? As they apply specifically to home 
economics teacher education, can these questions be answered 
satisfactorily? Some teacher educators, with the guidance offered by 
the American Home Economics Association through the bulletin 
Home Economics, New Directions, (1959) might be able to answer 
the first two questions but are less certain about the last one. On 
the other hand, many teacher educators are of the opinion that 
they are doing the best job that they can with the material with 
which they have to work. Herein lies the problem. 

While educators are agreed that the student is the most important 
onstituent in the teaching situation and next to the student is the 
teacher, a wide range of ability exists among teachers. Since the 
teacher is responsible for the instructional program, if we desire 
to improve the quality of instruction, we must have better teachers. 

There is also an old adage—one cannot make a silken purse out 
of a sow’s ear. Thus, it follows that selective admission to home 
economics teacher education is the first step in the direction 
toward better teachers of homemaking and of home economics. 
If we want quality teachers we must begin with individuals who 


have the potential for becoming such teachers. 


Second, we need to be sure the students selected are being well 
taught, have a breadth of knowledge and adequate information to 
teach. Home economics by nature is and should be science oriented. 
But, in addition, the curriculum for home economics teacher educa- 
tion should be predicated upon a broad background of general 
knowledge if the desired breadth of information which the student 
needs to understand human nature and the world in which we 
live is to be achieved. The necessity for breadth of knowledge ex- 
tends to the field of home economics as well as other disciplines. 

In addition, home economics instruction should identify and 
emphasize the principles basic to competent performance in each 
area. Intelligent or competent performance is a matter of practice 
based upon an understanding of the principles involved and ability 
o adapt them to changing conditions. It is here that many in- 


structors in home economics become bogged down. They fail to 


adequately identify with their students the basic principles essential 
‘0 competence in a given area of home economics and to relate 


‘them to performance in a changing world situation. 


Third, the instructional program in each area of subject matter 
should be structured to stimulate the development and growth of 
the individual’s intellectual processes; i.e., reading ability, com- 
munications (both written and spoken) and ‘critical thinking. This 
demands evaluation of current practices and course content in light 
of individual and family needs and activities in our changing 

(continued on page 47) 


Dr. Leahy is Professor of Home Econemics Education, University 


tof California, Los Angeles. 
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Building 
castles in | 
the air? | wae 


AVA’s new 
publication— 


| 
EVELOPING EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL 
AND PRACTICAL ARTS FACILITIES. 


. . . 48 pages of precise guidance for educa- 
tors who are responsible for planning new or 
expanded programs. Much material has been 
written on the subject, but here is probably the 
first down to earth guide to practical tech- 
niques for drawing up the vital, and so often 
neglected, educational specifications which 
alone can produce good, functional design. 


DON'T drive your architects mad!! Spend $1 
now — save yourself a lot of trouble! 


NB: This document has been approved by the Board of 
Directors of the American Institute of Architects on the 
recommendation of the National AlA Committee on School 


Buildings and Educational Facilities. 


Many AVA experts generously offered their time and ef- 
forts to assure the authenticity of this material. Order 
your copies TODAY. Why not order extra copies for your 
Advisory Committee members? Board of Education mem- 
bers? Colleagues? Others? 


What the architects don’t know 
CAN hurt you}!!! 














AVA HEADQUARTERS 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me _____ copies of DEVELOPING EDU- 
CATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS FACILITIES @ $1 each. Bill me ( ). 
Payment enclosed ( ). 


Name: 





Address in full: 











10 per cent discount on orders of 10 or more — no return policy. 
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Berger kit holds all drafting 


Used in hundreds of schools. Students 
come fully equipped . .. no borrowing. 
Classes begin promptly. Makes teaching 
easier — learning easier! 

Scuff proof, waterproof Texon case: with 
choice of 8 different drawing sets * Pro- 
tractor * French Curve + Engineer’s 
Seale + Architect’s Scale * 8” Triangle 
(45°-90°) + 10” Triangle (30°-60°) « 
Draftsman’s Tape « Pencil Pointer * 2 
Drawing Pencils * 2 Erasers. Case opens 
to 16” x24” ; 3-way zipper, slide-in handles, 
compartment for papers. From $7.86 to 
$18.90, complete (for 6 or more). Econ- 
omy size Porta-Draft Kits from $5.58. 
Write for literature. 


BERGER 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC. 
43 Williams Street, Boston 19, Mass. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ENGINEERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND DRAFTSMEN 
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Stout State College 
Augments Summer Programs 


With both a pre-summer school and length- 
ened regular summer session available to 
Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis., this 
coming summer, the college is announcing a 
number of innovations made possible by the 
extended time. 

Two workshops will feature the pre-ses- 
sion, June 20 through 24. Attending one will 
be 140 women participating in the Wisconsin 
Rural Homemaking Teachers Conference. 
This workshop, which will attract teachers 
from throughout the state, will be offered by 
the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, with members of the home 
economics faculty of Stout State College co- 
operating. 

Also meeting from June 20 through June 
24 will be Workshop Institute Z of the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education, 
to be attended by vocational teachers from 
throughout the state. Among workshop in- 
structors, all supervisors in the varied spe- 
cialties of the State Board, will be Donald 
M. Brill, John R. Plenke, Martin Wesolowski 
and Richard Whinfield. 

Significant versatility has been made pos- 
sible by lengthening to eight weeks Stout’s 
regular summer session, June 27-August 19, 
for which registration will be held Monday, 
June 27. Both the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate programs are affected. Under the new ar- 
rangement, candidates for a bachelor’s degree 
can now earn that degree by attending Stout 
for three calendar years. To expedite the col- 
lege education of high school students grad- 
uating this June, a special curriculum has 
been arranged so men or women can begin 
in summer session a full freshman college 
program. 

The lengthened session will also permit 
candidates for the master’s degree from Stout 
to complete that degree in four summer ses- 
sions. College officials are also calling atten- 
tion to the opportunity this summer for stu- 
dents to enroll in a new series of graduate 
courses, “Advanced Technical Problems in 
Industrial Education.” These classes are de- 
signed to make available advanced technical 
classes for graduate credit toward the mas- 
ter’s degree. 


In the curriculum leading to the bache- 
lor’s degree, Stout’s school of home eco- 
nomics is offering a varied schedule of classes 
in tailoring, applied dress design, advanced 
food study, school food service and other sub- 
jects. Workshops will be conducted in milli- 
nery and in supervision in home economics 
teaching. “Curriculum in Home Economics 
for the Junior High School” is to be a class 
designed for the increasing number of home 
economics teachers in junior high schools 
and “Methods of Teaching” is available to 
provide in-service help to teachers now in the 
field or to those who are planning to return 
to teaching. 


For individuals working toward the bach- 
elor’s degree in industrial education, 27 
classes have been scheduled in all areas of 
that educational major. Of interest to many 
will be such courses as applied electronics, 
descriptive geometry, tool and die making 
and woodworking. Well-known to many per- 


sons in industrial and vocational ed. cation 
will be a visiting faculty member who-e edy. 
cational services will be available during the 
eight weeks session: C. L. Greiber, directo 
of the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education. 


NEW EDITION OF OCCUPATIONAL 
OUTLOOK HANDBOOK NOW AVAILABLE 


Copies of the new, 1959 edition of the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook axe toy 
available from the New York Regional Oj. 
fice of the U. S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, it was announced 
today by Louis F. Buckley, Regional Jj. 
rector of the Bureau. The new edition oj 
this popular guide to employment opportu. 
nities provides information of the job out. 
look in ‘more than 600 occupations and 3) 
major industries. It analyzes the majo 
changes that have occurred in American jn. 
dustry in the first few years of the space 
age and provides a look ahead into the 
job world of the 1960's. 

The Handbook is designed to provide the 
information about jobs that is most usefu 
to young people in choosing their career 
For each occupation, it describes what the 
work is like, the employment outlook, the 
training and other qualifications needed, 
and the earnings and working conditions 
The Handbook will be especially helpful in 
carrying out the objectives of the guidanc 
and counseling provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

The 800-page book, illustrated with 17 
photographs and 56 charts, is priced a 
$4.25 (subject to a 25 per cent discount 
for orders of 100 or more.) Orders should 
be addressed to Louis F. Buckley, Regiond 
Director, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureai 
of Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth Avenue, Room 
1025, New York 1, New York. 


The Arizona Industrial Arts Association wil 
hold a spring meeting in the Phoenix are 
April 8th and 9th. The meeting will com 
mence with a coffee hour Friday evening it 
the Memorial Union at Arizona State Univer 
sity in Tempe. Saturday’s program will in 
clude a report by Dr. Denis J. Kigin of An 
zona State University on the subject, “Tor 
Liability for Shop Teachers;” a tour oft 
local industry; a tour of a local industri 
arts plant; and a visit to a student projet 
exhibit held by the Central District Indu 
trial Arts Teachers of Arizona. 


A “Certificate of Merit” was awarded 
John F. Jeffery on October 12, 1959 by th 
School District of the City of Erie, Penns: 
vania, for his 37 years of devoted work in tht 
field of vocational education as teacher, prt 
cipal, and vocational education director. 

Mr. Jeffery was praised for his interest ! 
the promotion of a sound vocational-technit 
education program and his outstanding wo! 
in the planning and the promotion of Techt! 
cal Memorial High School. 

Since 1938 Mr. Jeffery has devoted hime! 
to obtaining the wholehearted cooperation 
the community in the advancement of vot 
tional education for the youth of Erie. 
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jwards and Assistantships 
it Pennsylvania State University 


The Pennsylvania State University an- 
ounces advanced study opportunities. The 
1960-1961 General Foods Fund Fellowship 
{wards offer $3,000 fellowships for full-time 
gaudy for a master’s or a doctor’s degree in 
the fields of child development and family re- 
lationships, clothing and textiles, foods, insti- 
tution administration, nutrition and others. 
Processing of applications began Feb. 1, 1960. 





NEW JOURNAL RATE FOR 
RETIRED PERSONS 


In accordance with formal action of 
the Executive Committee at the 1959 AVA 
Convention, members of the organization 
who have retired from their professional 
pursuits may subscribe to the JOURNAL 
at the reduced price of $1.50 per year. 
Orders should be sent directly to AVA 
headquarters, 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 











RALPH WENRICH LISTS 
SX QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
VOCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 


Six qualifications a vocational administra- 
tor must have if he is to be effective in the 
future development of trade and industrial 
education were listed by Prof. Ralph C. Wen- 
rich, Chairman of The University of Michi- 
gan Department of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts. . 

Speaking at the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation Convention in Chicago, he described 
the qualifications as: 

“1) He must be a leader. The administra- 
tor of the future cannot depend upon the 
authority vested in him by virtue of the offi- 
cial position he holds but must develop those 
skills and insights necessary to work within 
the group. 

“2) He must be a curriculum specialist. 
While the vocational-industrial administrator 
must understand trade and job analysis as a 
tool used in curriculum building, he must 
also understand other approaches to the de- 
velopment of the curriculum. He must under- 
stand, be interested in and sympathetic with 
other phases of the school program. He must 
be sensitive to needs of industry in the com- 
munity, but he must be even more sensitive 
to the needs of the individual, both youth 
and adults. The fact that only 63 per cent of 
the vocational administrators believe that 
one of the principal concerns of most boys 
of secondary school age is selecting and pre- 
paring for an occupation is evidence of one 
failure to recognize needs of youth. 

“3) He must know his community. The 
Yocational-industrial administrator must have 
aclose working relationship with the trades 
and industries in the community. In addition 
'o having an intimate knowledge of the in- 
dustrial aspects of his community, he must 
know the whole community, its power struc- 
lure an! processes of decision-making. 

“4) He must be interested in developing a 
‘ompreiensive program. The administrator 
of the future must be concerned about fur- 


nishing all youth an education which will 
lead to successful entrance into employment. 
This includes the ‘reluctant learner.’ But his 
concern must not be limited to pre-employ- 
ment education. He should be equally con- 
cerned with adult programs designed to 
either retrain or upgrade industrial workers, 
including women. He should also take an 
interest in the development of more adequate 
industrial arts programs on the elementary, 
secondary, and adult levels. 

“5) He must cooperate with those admin- 
istrators giving leadership to other phases of 
the school program. A good vocational guid- 
ance program, for instance, is absolutely es- 
sential to a successful trade or industrial 
program. The vocational-industrial adminis- 
trator of the future will work with the guid- 
ance personnel until a sound guidance plan is 
in operation. 

“6) He must be concerned with the im- 
provement of instruction. He must find more 
time than his predecessor for those activities 
directly affecting the quality of instruction. 
To encourage and assist teachers to improve 
their instruction, to conduct studies and sur- 
veys through which the program can be 
evaluated and new needs determined, to de- 
velop and revise instructional materials— 
these are the kinds of functions which make 
the difference between a mediocre program 
and a dynamic program.” 


1960’s new compact look is available in the 
rear-engined Mark 24 Suburban Riders man- 
ufactured by Porter-Cable Machine Com- 
pany, Syracuse, New York. Designed for the 
average homeowner’s budget, several firsts 
are claimed for the mower. These include: a 
hinged handle bar which permits the opera- 
tor to dismount and guide the mower under 
low overhanging branches and in confined 
areas much as he would a hand power mower} 
integral cast aluminum frame which elimi- 
nates corrosion and vibration problems; and 
shock resistant fibre glass rear housing for 
quiet durable operation. 


Low cost attachments combine the work of 
grading, seeding, mowing, sweeping, rolling, 
aerating, and snow plowing into the Single 
Mark 24 power unit for far less than the cost 
of separate units designed to do the same 
variety of work. 


A line of micrometer calipers with blade- 
type anvils and spindles is now offered by 
The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Massa- 
chusetts. These new micrometers (Starrett 
No. 486 Series) are designed to facilitate 
measuring depths of narrow grooves, slots, 
keyways or recesses or for measuring diam- 
eters between lands, fins or ridges such as on 
circular forming tools. 

The blade type anvil and spindle is only 
.030” thick and will measure depths up to 
46.” The spindle is non-rotating and will 
not turn in a slot or roll off a narrow 
shoulder. 


Starrett No. 486 Series Blade Type Mi- 
crometers are available in five size ranges: 
0-1 inch, 1-2 inches, 144-214 inches, 242-344 
inches and 3%4-4% inches. All are graduated 
to read in thousandths of an inch with every 
thousandth numbered for quick reading. A 
convenient “speeder” on the end of the 
thimble permits rapid turning of the thimble 
for fast setting and measuring. 











Tew Kit 


FOR TEACHING 
FOUNDRY METHODS 
with oan. 
complete 
Student safety 


This new Foundry Kit uses Cerrobend* 
Alloy in making duplicate patterns for 
the matchplate. Cerrobend Alloy melts at 
158°F., much lower than other metals 
sometimes used for the same _ purpose. 
Cerrobend Alloy’s low melting tempera- 
ture (below boiling water) eliminates all 
danger of explosion when pouring into 
wet sand molds. Cerrobend Alloy is 
one of several Cerro Alloys that are 
widely used in commercial foundries for 
duplicating master patterns, anchoring 
patterns in matchplates, producing pat- 

terns compensated for 

shrinkage, metallizing wood 

patterns and core boxes, 
Ot ane eoteee and other tasks. Write to- 

day for further informa- 

tion regarding the new 


& Foundry Kit. 


CERRO DE PASCO SALES CORPORATION 
Room 1513, 300 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials and 
equipment. Fully illustrated NEW 
#6 INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested on letterhead 
(Wholesale to Public Institutions) 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


professional staff 
3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 











NEW WOODCARVING SETS 


IN HANDY PLASTIC BAGS 


Imported from Germany, made 
of finest steel by Experienced 
Craftsmen. Tools keep sharp, 
keen edge for life-long service. 


SET No. 8 (ILLUS.) 


Six sharpened Tools ready 
for honing plus high quality 
OIL STONE—TwocC P 
CARVING KNIVES, SKEW 
CHISEL, No. 2 10 mm.— 
GOUGE No. 105 8 mm.— 
GOUGE 107 1 mm.—PART- 
ING (V) TOOL NO. 106 
6 mm. wide. Hardwood Octa- 
gon Handles. A real utility 
set. 

COMPLETE SET as shown 
in Plastic Bag Only $9.20 
Many other popular 
priced sets from $3.15 
Send for 12 Page Folder 


FRANK MITTERMEIER 


Exclusive Importer 


3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N. Y. 
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Automotive Mechanics 
Fourth Edition 
by William H. Crouse 


Presents important new developments, | 
including the new compact cars. Uses| 
a second color—red—throughout the | 
book to teaching points. | 
Many new illustrations. 


reenforce 


Understanding Radio 
Third Edition 
by Watson, Welch, and Eby 


The new edition of this beginners’ book | 
offers thoroughly up-to-date material, | 
including a new chapter on transistors 
and a new tube chart, with new illus- | 
trations. 


| 


Machine Tool Operation 
Parts | and Il, New Editions | 
by Burghardt, Axelrod, and Anderson 


Present new material dealing with mod- | 


ern machines, new work procedures and 
safety rules, and many new illustrations. 





Practical Shop 
Mathematics 


Volumes | and Il, Fourth Edition 
by Wolfe and Phelps 


Offer new material, new technical ideas, 
and many new problems and illustra- | 
tions. Include the mathematics needed | 
to solve automation problems. | 


| 


School Department 


McGraw-Hill 
Book Company 


New York 36 
Dallas 2 


Chicago 46 
San Francisco 4 











Business Education 


in the 60’s 


(from page 22) 


spected place in the comprehensive sec- 
ondary school program, we will do so 
by making adjustments in the business 
curriculum that will appeal to the up- 
per and middle levels of ability as well 
as to the lower ability group and key 
instruction to current office procedures. 


It is hoped that the recent confer- 
ence on “Business Education for the 
Gifted Student,” sponsored by UBEA 
of the National Education Association, 
will point the way toward the neces- 
sary curriculum revision, administra- 
tion, and instruction to accommodate 
the needs of all segments of student 
abilities and interests. 


TEACH BASIC ECONOMIC CON- 
CEPTS.—There is considerable con- 
cern by many school administrators 
and the lay public that schools should 
do a better job in teaching the basic 
concepts of the American Economic 
System. This public and professional 
concern and the embarrassing realiza- 
tion that business education has for a 
long time had the opportunity to make 
a real contribution in this important 
area of general education is a forceful 
reminder to reclaim lost ground. We 
have in the subjects of bookkeeping, 
business law, economic geography, 
business mathematics, and especially 
basic business almost perfect vehicles 
for motivating interest in Free Enter- 
prise education. 


Vocational Education 
and the Serviceman 


(from page 20) 


Also there are always those who 
dream of some day having their own 
service business and making their live. 
lihood in this fashion. 

It is a regrettable and most un. 
fortunate fact that these goals are very 
much out of reach for a good many 
servicemen. The reasons are sometimes 
simple and at times complex. although 
two stand out above all others—the 
inablity of these servicemen to com- 
municate in the written or spoken 
word and their attitudes. 

We have seen too many instances of 
good technical men being passed over 
because they couldn't 
handle customer contacts, or make 
clear and concise reports, or write a 
good letter or grasp the basic essentials 
of human relations. 


satisfactorily 


I realize that it would indeed be pre. 
sumptuous of me to say how the in- 
tangible qualities such as attitude and 
tact are to be taught or instilled within 
a person—or how the importance of 
the communicative arts is to be sold 
to technical students. Surely however. 
in our schools, within our homes. and 
with industry cooperating as a part of 
the community, we must get the mes- 
sage across. 


CURRENTLY A STUDY is being made 
within our Company of the “Work of 
a Service Manager.” Although it is not 
as yet completed the following points. 
among others, were noted. I am sure 
some of us are familiar with a few of 
them. 


First, a service manager is not al- 
ways the master of his daily schedule. 
The very nature of the service business 
insures this. Customers, while they are 
always right, aren’t always in the best 
of moods, and they must be met with 
tact and understanding. Emergency 
situations have a way of turning up 
at awkward moments and must be 
handled. Above all, the service opera- 
tion must be run as a business in the 
best interests of all concerned. So we 
see that the manager must not only be 
flexible to meet all situations, but self: 
reliant as well. His background should 
not only be technical but should en- 
compass: bookkeeping or elementar] 
accounting, effective presentation 0! 
public speaking, business letter writ 
ing, business economics, and personnel 
management. 
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TWO PROMINENT AVA MEMBERS 
CO-AUTHOR HOMEMAKING TEXTBOOK 





\\ v ¥ 


Inez Wallace Bernice McCullar 


Building Your Home Life, by Inez Wallace and Bernice McCullar. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 1960. 550 
pages. 

Geared to adolescent characteristics of the early senior high 
school age, this all-purpose homemaking book uses the family-cen- 
tered, problem-solving approach, looking realistically at the way 
modern families live. The work aims to make learning important 
and to give the student a zest for knowledge. Although not a how- 
to-do-it book, it provides innumerable practical ideas and will 
help young moderns see the relationship of good homes to a good 


world. 
* * * 


Industrial Arts in Education. A statement by the Industrial Arts 
Policy and Planning Committee of the AVA, 1010 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C., 1960. 11 pages, five cents each; two- 
100 copies, four cents each; 101 or more, three cents each. 

Covered in this new pamphlet are a definition and description 
of industrial arts a¢ well as its unique contributions, basic areas 


and emphasis by levels. 
* * # 


The Timberlake Story by Osceola A. Dawson. Dunaway-Sinclair, Inc., 
Carbondale, Illinois, 1959. 165 pages. 

This is the inspirational account of a distinguished Negro edu- 
cator tracing his course from poverty to achievement as President 
of West Kentucky Vocational School, Paducah, Kentucky, a course 
marked by many struggles and successes. 


* * * 


Problems and Opportunities in Financing Education by Committee 
on Tax Education and School Finance. National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D.C., 1959. 160 pages, 
75¢ (discounts on quantity orders). 

This is a report of proceedings of the Second National Confer- 
ence on School Finance Problems, 1959, where school finance 
leaders traded experience and knowledge on common problems. 
The publication should serve as a useful reference in future plan- 
ning. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
(from page 37) 


World. It appears that more emphasis should be placed upon the 
development of value judgments and management of resources. 
More reading, discussion and preparation of papers which reflect 
the student’s ability to read, comprehend, express and think critic- 
ally are essential to the new direction in home economics teacher 
education. 


Each of these points can be elaborated upon toward more de- 
finitive directions for each area at each grade level. However, this 
is the responsibility of the teachers in each school system. But 
the foregoing points can serve as guide posts toward the new 
direction which home economics teacher education should be di- 
rected if we are to have quality teachers and improvement in the 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Eight-week term—June 20 through 
August 12. Basic courses and ad- 
vanced seminars. Trade experience 
evaluated by examination applicable 
toward baccalaureate degree in Trade 
and Industrial Education. 


Special two-week workshops—June 20 
through July 1. Special workshops in 
Cosmetology, Automotive, and Shop 
and Laboratory design and layout. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
Eight-week term—June 20 through 
August 12. Technical and profes- 
sional courses for undergraduates 
and graduates. Special leaflet sent 
on request. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
Six-week term—June 20 through July 
29. Courses in evaluation of instruc- 
tion, methods in teaching, and or- 
ganization and administration of 
homemaking education. 


Special two-week workshop—June 20 
through July 1. Special workshop in 
homemaking curriculum devel- 
opment. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Eight-week term—June 20 through 
August 12. Courses in Secretarial 
practices, Office procedures, short- 
hand, and typing. 


Special two-week workshop—June 20 
through July 1. Special workshop 
in Briefhand. 


Graduate programs. Graduate major 
or Master's level — thesis optional. 
Minor work on Doctoral level. 


For early receipt of Catalogs and 
detailed information write directly 
to Industrial Education Department, 
Room D8, 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Authorized by the OREGON STATE 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN COLORADO 


at a School Recognized as a Leader in: 


Guidance and Counseling 
Industrial Arts Education 


Physical Education 
Psychology 
School Administration 


Vocational Education 


Vocational Education — All Services 
Administration and Supervision of 


@ Supporting Courses in Major 


Academic Areas 
* 


* 


TWO WEEK TERM: June 6-17 
FIRST FOUR WEEK TERM: June 20-July 15 
SECOND FOUR WEEK TERM: July 18-Aug. 12 





teaching of home economics. 


MAY 1960 


VISIT 
Central City Opera e Red Rocks Amphitheater 
Cheyenne Frontier Days e Many Scenic Wonders 


COMBINE A VACATION 
AND A PRACTICAL EDUCATION 
AT A MILE HIGH LEVEL 


Address Correspondence to: 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 


COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 


FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 
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| FROM THE U.S. OFFICE 


A new bulletin, A Study of Curriculum De- 
velopment in the High School Cooperative 
Program, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
281, Distributive Education Series No. 28, 
has been issued by the Vocational Education 
Division, Distributive Education Branch. Pre- 
pared by Edwin L. Nelson, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education in Iowa, while serv- 
ing as consultant on the staff of the Branch, 
the publication proposes a philosophy which 
will serve as a guide in placing the instruc- 
tional phase of the program in proper per- 
spective, based on the concept of distributive 
education as a program of vocational instruc- 
tion for persons engaged in distribution. 
Single copies may be obtained from the Dis- 
tributive Education Branch. Copies may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. at 15 cents each. 

* * * 


A meeting of representatives of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association and the Ameri- 
can Hotel Association with distributive edu- 
cation personnel from several States was 
called by the Distributive Education Branch 
for March 11 and 12. Presided over by John 
A. Beaumont, Director, and Donovan R. 
Armstrong, Program Specialist, the meeting 
developed a plan and content for revision of 
Bulletin No. 222, Training Restaurant Sales 
Personnel. Gertrude Blaker of Michigan State 
University has been employed as special con- 
sultant on a contract basis to rewrite the 
bulletin according to the ideas presented by 
representatives of industry and distributive 
education. 

a cd * 

Mary Lee Hurt, Specialist in Curriculum 
Studies and President of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the National Education 
Association, participated in the meeting of 
the Home Economics Coordinating Council 
which met in Washington, D. C., March 18- 
19. This Council is made up of representa- 
tives of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, the Home Economics Section of 
the AVA and the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the NEA. Among the items on the 
agenda for consideration were: ways to fol- 
low-up on the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth; the needs for achieve- 
ment tests in the field of home economics, 
and the possibility of joint affiliation with 
the Association of Organizations of Teacher 
Education which is a part of the American 
Association of College Teacher Education. 

* * * 


George Sanders, Program Specialist, Dis- 
tributive Education Branch, participated in 
the annual meeting of coordinators of dis- 
tributive education in New York, February 
18-20. The Evolving Concept of Distributive 
Education was presented by Mr. Sanders. 
Ways were planned to implement current 
concepts of distributive education. 

* * & 


Thirty-four persons from 16_ institutions, 
including heads of home economics depart- 
ments, teacher educators, college subject 
matters teachers, and State supervisors of 
home economics from Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, focused attention 
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on New Directions for College Programs in 
Home Economics Education at a meeting 
held in Jackson, Mississippi, February 25 
through March 2. Under the leadership of 
Ata Lee, Program Specialist, and Mary Lee 
Hurt, Specialist in Curriculum Studies, Home 
Economics Education Branch, the group gave 
special attention to such curriculum matters 
as programs and courses for students of high 
academic ability, action research, and other 
approaches to program improvement. Various 
common concerns about the total home eco- 
nomics curriculum were discussed such as 
problems in relation to home management 
residence courses, student teaching experi- 
ence, and courses for freshmen students. 
* * * 


Frank J. Coyle and Robert M. Knoebel, 
Program Specialists, Area Vocational Edu- 
cation Branch, participated in the First Con- 
ference of Oklahoma Technical Teachers at 
Okmulgee on February 12. Mr. Coyle pre- 
sented the keynote address on the topic Area 
Vocational Technical Training and Mr. 
Knoebel addressed the group on Technical 
Teacher Education. A general session, tour 
of Oklahoma State technical laboratories and 
shops, departmental meetings, and a business 
session were attended by 57 persons. Prior 
to and following the Conference, Title VIII 
programs were visited at Stillwater, Miami, 
and Broken Arrow. 

* * * 


A series of eight sub-regional conferences 
on curriculum development in practical nurs- 
ing will be held during April, May, and June 
of this year. The series was planned by the 
Practical Nurse Education Section of the 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch in 
cooperation with the National League for 
Nursing. Three members from each agency 
will form a six member team of specialists 
to conduct the conferences. Two publica- 
tions which will provide the major program 
content for the conferences are Vocational 
Education Bulletin No. 274, Guides for De- 
veloping Curricula for the Education of Prac- 
tical Nurses, and the NLN’s Self-Evaluation 
Guide for Schools of Practical Nursing. 
Registration is open to State personnel who 
are concerned with or carry some responsi- 
bility for curriculum development in schools 
of practical nursing. Participating in the 
series of meetings will be Helen Powers, 
Program Specialist, Practical Nurse Educa- 
tion Section, John P. Walsh, Director, and 
Earl M. Bowler, Assistant Director of the 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch. In 
addition, Alice Dorian of Michigan and 
Louise M. Dailey of Iowa will serve as con- 
sultants on the office staff in conducting the 


conferences. 
cd * * 


Harold F. Duis, Program Specialist, Agri- 
cultural Education Branch, conducted the 
Central Regional Conference in agricultural 
education at Chicago, March 1-4. Through 
addresses, symposiums, and discussion 
groups, the Conference sought ways of im- 
proving vocational education in agriculture 
in line with the central theme of Improving 
Farming Programs For a Changing Agricul- 
ture. Selection of programs, guidance, place- 





ment on successful farms, partnerships, re. SE 


cord keeping, and on-farm instruction were 
areas of improvement that provided subj: cts 
for discussion. W. T. Spanton, Director, «nd 
Malcolm C. Gaar, Specialist, Agricultural 
Education Branch, also participated in the 
Conference. In attendance were 24 super- 
visors and teacher trainers in agricultural 
education. 
* * * 

At the mid-winter board meeting of the 
National Sales Executives, held in Jackson. 
ville, Florida, February 20-22, John A. Beau. 
mont, Director of the Distributive Education 
Branch, served as consultant to the Youth 
Education Committee and presented the cur- 
rent philosophy of distributive education held 
by the Vocational Division to the Board of 
Directors. Mr. Beaumont explained in some 
detail Federal-State relationships and the 
goals of the distributive education program. 
The Board and individual members resolved 
to step up their activities in education which 
affect sales and marketing. 

x ok & 


The Technical Aspects of Health Services 
Occupations was the topic discussed by Helen 
K. Powers, Program Specialist, Practical 
Nurse Education Section, at the Central Re- 
gional Trade and Industrial Education Con- 
ference held in Des Moines, Iowa, March 21- 
24. Medical care in this country, continually 
expanding and improving, has resulted in 
increased expenditures and demand for all 
health services. The great increase has oc- 
curred in the utilization of health services 
for children under six years of age and per- 
sons over 65 years of age. 


“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
NEW HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 
FOLDER— The hetel and institutional fields offers unusual 
FREE opportunities teday te men and women, both young 





and mature. The Lewis Scheel— original and 
FOR YOUR | school offering beth resident and home study 
a training courses has prepared a FREE folder ter 











LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room FE-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 








CABINET RASPS 
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An important and much used tool by 
sculptors, carvers, cabinet, pattern and 
model makers and industrial arts 
schools are the cabinet rasps. To fill 
most requirements, the rasps are avail- 
able in smooth and dead smooth 
cuts, and the 12” is also available in 
coarse cut. 


Length Cut Smooth Dead Smooth 
8” each $1.80 $2.05 
10” each 2.05 2.40 
Ly sad each 3.00 3.40 
12” cut coarse each 2.50 


ROUND RASPS 


\ FELCREAPRP EVD LED ERLE CRIES PRS SENS EEE 





Very essential rasp on curved sur- 

faces, recesses, grooves, enlarging and 

correcting run-off holes. Available in 

smooth and dead-smooth cuts. 

Length Approx. Size Cut Smooth Dead Smooth 
6” = 5/32" 


each $1.25 $1.35 
8” %"" each 1.65 1.95 
10” %'’ each 1.85 2.35 
La Y,"’ each 2.10 2.75 
FRANK MITTERMEIER 
Importer 


3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N. Y. 
Send for free 12 page folder on 
wood carving tools and supplies. 
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